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Renata Tebaldi Mario Del Monaco Hilde Gueden Cesare Siepi 


the dawn of a new era 
in operatic recording” 


We inaugurated these words the moment we heard our new 
complete editions of Salome (LL-1038/9) and Der 
Rosenkavalier (LL-22). Response from critic and public has 


3 Giulietta Simionato 
been such to prove that we have not been overstating the case. 


Soon to be shipped to your favorite dealer are the 
following complete recordings of these well-beloved operas: 


MANON LESCAUT (Giacomo Puccini) 
Renata Tebaldi as Manon 
Mario del Monaco as Des Grieux 
Fernando Corena as Geronte 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus 
Conductor: Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 


OTELLO (Giuseppe Verdi) Fernando Corena 
Mario del Monaco as Ctello 
Renata Tebaldi as Desdemona 
Aldo Protti as lago 
Fernando Corena as Lodovico 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus 
Conductor: Alberto Erede 


RIGOLETTO (Giuseppe Verdi) 
Mario del Monaco as Duke of Mantua 
Hilde Gueden as Gilda 
Aldo Protti as Rigoletto 
Cesare Siepi as Sparafucile 
Giulietta Simionato as Maddalena 
Fernando ig " Monterone 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus ; 
Conductor: Alberto Erede Aldo Protti 


LA TRAVIATA (Giuseppe Verdi) 
Renata Tebaldi as Violetta 
Gianni Poggi as Alfredo 
Aldo Protti as Germont 
Santa Cecilia Orchestra and Chorus 
Conductor: Francesco Molinari-Pradelli 
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The Audio Fair 


Editorial Notes 


We went to the Audio Fair, where 
music was lost in the din of sound. 

And that’s the way things were. Every- 
body trying to out-vie everybody else 
with noise. Two days of this and one has 
little inclination to listen to recordings, 
radio or television for several more days. 
It was interesting to watch reactions of 
various people in the milling crowds. For 
the last two days the Fair drew large ones. 
There were four days this year, beginning 
Thursday the fourteenth of October and 
ending on Sunday the seventeenth. This 
was the first Sabbath without a rest from 
sound that the exhibitors ever have had. 
We were there, and the strain of the noise 
and the werk showed on the faces of most. 
From four o'clock onward, everybody was 
looking at their watches, awaiting curfew 
at six. 


It was on the whole a dull Fair this 
year, despite the advancements in tape 
and other reproducing mediums. To 
report fairly on many things, one would 
have to visit manufacturers and hear 
equipment under more auspicious circum- 
stances. At least that’s the way one 
musician feels. For your Editor does not 
qualify as an audio technician since he 
listens with the ears of a musician, trained 
to musical values these long years. The 
first day he traveled around with an 
eminent violinist who gave up the ghost, 
so to speak, after one short hour—which 
did not include visits to more than a fifth 
of the exhibitors. Said the violinist: 
“‘Heaven help us if violins all sounded as 
they sound here.” 
Editor! 


Amen, said your 


Listening to some of the large corner 
installations, it hit us forceably how the 
trend of hi-fi sound has reached a peak of 
stridency. Audio technicians do not have 
the ‘‘feel’’ of music; they think in terms 
of frequencies and decibels and in realism 
that remains gaunt in tone on the upper 
end of the tonal spectrum. All except 
one of the corner installations we heard 
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have highs so strident that they seem like 
an anatomical dissection of the upper end. 
We remarked to several engineers that 
the effect was like that of a 100-watt bulb 
placed behind the upper end of a skeleton 
while a 60-watt bulb was used for the 
Why this 


over-emphasis on the upper end? This 


middle and lower extremities. 
is something which is not comprehensible 
to a musician, for the upper end of the 
spectrum is all overtones rather than 
actual tones, and in the concert hall the 
upper end is never gaunt but more of an 
illusion which never offends even those 
sensitive to higher frequencies. Two of 
the engineers with whom we discussed this 
point of view were in agreement with us. 
Another, who professed to have no know- 
ledge or especial fondness for music, side- 
tracked the 


argument. One suspects 


that most musicians are anethema to him. 
The Varkon 


The best corner installation at the Fair 
was in the Westminster Records exhibit, 
and it was the talk of the Fair both in 
New York and Chicago. 
this installation in its embryonic state, we 
vere mightily pleased to find that in its 
final stage it surpassed all expectations. It 
ideally demonstrated Westminster's fine 


Having heard 


recordings, notably its ‘Laboratory”’ 


series. This new unit, a high-priced cus- 
tom-built job, is known as the Varkon, 
and is the workmanship of a contributor 
to our pages, George F. Varkonyi. The 
Varkon was the only (and we stress that 
word) installation of its kind that with- 
stood without 
Mr. Varkonyi’s success in his field does 


over-loading distortion. 


not surprise us, because he knows and 
loves music, having been brought up in 
a musical family. His late father, Dr. 
Bela Varkonyi, was a noted Hungarian 
composer-pianist, for many years head of 
the Budapest 
mother, 


Conservatory, and_ his 
Louise Varkonyi, now a _ well 
known singing teacher in New York, was 
a celebrated prima donna in her day. 
What pleased us greatly with his corner 
installation was its illusion of realism, 
which was free from the stridency of all 
others. It is the type of installation which 
permits one to live with reproduced music 
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interminably without tiring. Women were 
particularly complimentary to its tonal 
qualities, even at an excessive level of 
sound, which needs no further comment 
as most women are known to be more 
sensitive to higher frequencies than men 
We have long known engineers whose 
wives were in disagreement with them 
on the quality of their overly realistic 
approach to reproduction. The engineer 
inevitably claims that his wife knows 
nothing about 
arrived at 


the scientific approach, 
through instruments. On 
paper, most of high-priced modern equip- 
ment looks mighty impressive, with its 
scientific realization of plus-minus within 
But how does it 
That is the question. Music in 
reproduction is an illusion and, if we want 
to live with it free of nervous tension, 


a single degree or less. 
sound? 


that illusion should be preserved in évery 
part of the reproducing system. There 
are too many folks these days listening 
for highs that are exaggerated, or lows 
that are needlessly magnified. The middle 
spectrum, where so much of the heart of 
music lies, is often neglected both in 
recording and reproduction with the result 
that what a musician hears is not a true 
facsimile of the sound he knows so in- 
timately. This hi-fi trend is certainly 
being pushed to extremities which are 
dangerously nearing a cliff, and one of 
these days the whole trend is going to 
fall off that cliff, which may or may not 
make it necessary to start all over again. 
Don’t let the tape-minded boys tell you 
that tape is the more nearly ideal medium, 
for even in the tape field similar excesses 
at both ends are to be found, though the 
overall semblance of realism on first-rate 
equipment gives extended range at both 
ends and this is all to the good for those 
who have ears that can hear these fre- 
quencies. 

This is not the kind of report on an 
Audio Fair that most may expect. But 
no apologies are offered for, being a musi- 
cian, your Editor reacts as a musician and 
not as an audio technician. Primarily, 
the Audio Fair deals with the reproduction 
of music and, judging from the spirit that 
promoted the Fair, music was King. But 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Loud Speaker Enclosures 


Part Ill 


By George F. Varkonyi 


Y PREVIOUS articles have dealt 
with the requirements of an ideal 
audio system up to the loudspeaker. The 
basic requirements are minimum distortion 
and linear (flat) frequency response 
through the complete audio spectrum. 
On first thought it would appear that 
the requirements for the ideal loudspeaker 
and enclosure are the same. This is so 
in theory only; in practice, nothing is 
further from the truth. The room in 
which the speaker enclosure is placed is an 
integral part of the reproducing system; 
in order to compensate for its characteris- 
tics, considerable deviation from the ideal 
is always necessary. 

It is here that there is such a divergence 
of opinion between some engineers on the 
one hand and musicians on the other 
hand. Usually engineers are more con- 
cerned with the perfect reproduction of 
individual sounds, and a theoretical linear 
response, than with the overall effect of 
realism. This meticulous approach is 
responsible for the development of our 
many fine loudspeakers. Although this 
attitude is essential in a laboratory, when 
carried into the home under actual listen- 
ing conditions the results can be musically 
absurd. In practice, our loudspeakers are 
still too far from perfection, and too 
dependent upon their environment, not 
to require acoustic tampering to achieve 
reasonable aural balance. 

\t the last Audio Fair in New York, I 
had an interesting example of what con- 
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stitutes high fidelity to one segment of 
sound enthusiasts. A gentlemen extolling 
the virtues of a particular loudspeaker 
system clinched his argument by describ- 
ing how superbly (?) this system repro- 
duced a pistol shot. He took particular 
pride in the fact that a listener could 
actually hear the hammer strike the pin, 
before the explosion. This, of course, is 
unquestionably a sign of excellent tran- 
sient response; but does reproduction 
such as this constitute realism? In my 
opinion, it does not. 

In any large hall, the greater portion 
of sound reaching the ear is reflected and 
re-reflected by the boundaries of the room, 
also objects and persons in it. These 
multiple reflections blend and to a certain 
extent distort sound in a manner that the 
ear has learned to consider natural. It is 
doubtful that under these conditions, such 
a distinction as the hammer striking the 
pin could be made. 

This school (of high fidelity) considers 
a hard, stark, crystal clear, but unmusical 
sound its ideal. One can only wish that 
engineers went to more concerts and 
became music lovers. 

Musical reproduction in the home is an 
illusion of reality and not a facsimile of 
the original. 

I base all my ideals of sound reproduc 
tion on this concept. The creation of this 
illusion begins in the recording studio, 
where the judicious placement of the 
microphone determines the particular 
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sound desired. Various sections of the 
orchestra may be emphasized by the 
closeness of the microphone. A feeling of 
spaciousness or intimacy can be produced 
and all these effects, and more when 
properly used, create a realistic recording. 
How well a loudspeaker system preserves 
the illusion in your own home, depends on 
the following factors: balanced frequency 
response, clarity and even distribution of 


sound. 
Balance 


Balance in a loudspeaker system is a 
function of its frequency response, taking 
into account room characteristics. In 
the final analysis it can be determined 
by ear. In my opinion the three-way 
loudspeaker system, when properly housed, 
is ideal. It allows for sufficient flexibility 
without the unjustifiable complications of 
more elaborate multi-speaker systems. 
Usually its middle and high frequency 
units have level controls. If the crossover 
frequencies are properly selected and the 
low frequency enclosure is good, ideal 
balance is easily obtained. For best 
results the low frequency crossover should 
be below 600 cps. I prefer 300 cps. but 
crossover networks for this range have to 
be custom-built and the middle frequency 
unit must be designed to extend to this 
unusually low frequency range. rhe 
high frequency crossover may range 
anywhere from 3000 to 5000 cps. and is 
determined by the capabilities of the 
tweeter chosen. In the middle and high 
frequencies this is entirely dependent on 
the choice of loudspeakers. For smooth 
silky highs, I have a preference for small 
cone type tweeters. There are several 
such units on the market, manufactured 
here and in England. For middle fre- 
quencies I keep away from multi-cellular 
horns. These units have their place in 
large halls and theaters but in the home 
they tend to shrill response. Here again 
the cone type loudspeaker is preferred 
and there is a tremendous variety to choose 
from. ‘Twelve-inch units with sufficiently 
large magnetics are recommended. In 
the low frequency portion of the system 
the enclosure is one of the chief factors in 
clean bass reproduction. Assuming the 
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use of high quality 15 inch woofer with a 
cone resonance of 35 cycles or lower, any 
resonance or boom in the reproduction 
can be attributed to poor design or con- 
struction of the enclosure. The one basic 
rule for good bass reproduction is corner 
placement, which increases the air load 
and efficiency of the woofer. 

The reader may be appalled by the 
vague reference to good loudspeakers. 
However, the choice of tweeter is entirely 
a matter of taste. For smooth silky highs 
the cone type tweeters are best. For 
biting and dramatic top the horn types 
may be preferred. For the middle and 
bass, cone type speakers have been de- 
veloped to a high degree of perfection and 
any of the following manufacturers make 
fine units: Altec, Bozak, Electro-Voice, 
Jim Lansing, Jensen, Stevens, and Uni- 
versity. In the medium price field I 
cannot help but recommend University 
loudspeakers. 


Even Distribution of Sound 


The corner placement of the enclosure 
has already been emphasized for good 
bass response. Fortunately this is also 
the best for the even distribution of highs. 
I believe in the indirect radiation of highs 
and middle for the best illusion of presence. 
This eliminates the feeling of point source 
of sound and gives the illusion of being 
surrounded by music rather than listening 
to it through a hole. This is usually done 
by directing the loudspeaker up and away 
from the listener and depending on some 
form of reflection for the radiation of 
sound. This in some instances is difficult 
but is well worth the trouble. 

My next article of this series will begin 
the construction of a high quality infinite 
baffle enclosure for the home. 

I want to take this opportunity to apolo- 
gize to several of my correspondents to 
whom I have been unable to reply. The 
exhibition of my Varkon enclosure in the 
Westminster Record Co. booth at the 
Chicago and New York Audio Fairs made 
it extremely difficult. I hope as soon as 
it is humanly possible to find the time to 
answer all of these letters. 

(George F. Varkonyi, 116 Pinehurst 
\ve., New York, 33, N. Y.) 
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The Gateway to Heaven 


Rabbi 
Scholom 
Katz 








SABBATH IN THE SYNAGOGUE: 
Friday Evening Service; Sabbath Morning 
Service; Cantor Sholom Katz and a male 
choir conducted by Seymour Silber- 
mintz. Jewish Music Documentary 
Society-Westminster album J MDS- 
5714, three discs in manual sequence, 
$25.00. 


ATHE meaning of the synagogue for 
Jewry in America is not what it once was. 
Che historical affinity of this people for 
music has come to be amply manifest in 
our concert repertory, not to mention 
Tin Pan Alley, whereas in less fluid cul- 
tures the synagogue had been the hub of 
Jewish life, and its song the Jew’s principal 
means of musical expression. 

So that the current renascence of 
Jewish music in America is largely con- 
cerned with the adaptation of the syna- 
gogue ritual to an emotionally liberated 
religionism that no longer need fear con- 
centration camps or lament the lack of a 
homeland. The impulse toward mass 
catharsis, let us say, is more and more a 
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conditioned response to stimuli that are 
happily a thing of the dreadful past. 

It was this dreadful past, all the same, 
that lent to synagogue music of yore its 
poignance and its perfection of utterance, 
and one can only deplore the loss of its 
vital expressive center in the moderniza- 
tion process. Perhaps this is a small 
enough price to pay for assimilation; 
that area of conjecture lies outside the 
province of the music critic. 

Whatever the explanation, it is a fact 
and it is a shame that the cantorial office 
has been virtually extirpated in recent 
decades. 

The assumption, as intimated, is that 
the cantor’s function as the Schliach 
Tzibur, or messenger of the congregation, 
has been obviated because the worshippers 
for whom he is proxy do not know the 
oppression that gave voice to their father’s 
fears. To earlier generations the Bet 
Haknesset or house of assembly was a 
second home, oftentimes more secure 
than the ones in which they lived; a 
portable oasis promising always the solace 
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of being at one with the ¢fsores of the cen- 
turies. 

What, now, of the future of Jewish 
folksong—when we consider that all of 
the extant literature grew out of synagogue 
music just as surely as the traditional 
prayer modes in turn had grown out of 
Biblical canti lation? 

With the implicit hope that the tonal 
art of Jewry once again may be equated 
with the music of the synagogue, at least 
to the extent that the finest flowerings of 
the millennia may be preserved, the Jew- 
ish Music Documentary Society has made 
arrangements with the Westminster Re- 
cording Company for a series of definitive 
microgroove performances. In due course 
this collaboration will have encompassed 
the whole of the Jewish liturgical calendar: 
all of the festivals, the holy days, and the 
several lesser occasions festive and solemn. 
The omnibus title for the collection is 
Aha-ar Hashomayim—‘The Gateway to 
Heaven.” 

The First Release 

The first release, a three-disc set es- 
pecially packaged, now is available on 
special order through normal trade chan- 
nels at $25. The expectation is that this 
and subsequent issues will reach the com- 
mercial catalogues when the subsidy that 
gave them birth has been amortized. 
That may be a good while, however, and 
the advance in price for this original 
edition emphatically should not prejudice 
any listener to whom the joy of discovery 
is worth a small premium. 

Musically and technically, that is to 
say, JMDS-5714 is a masterpiece of 
phonographic science. The reader for 
whom this smacks of hyberbole will want 
to know that Westminster regards the 
album as perhaps its finest single achieve- 
ment 

Cantor Katz is of course renowned far 
beyond Washington, D. C., where he is 
attached to the Beth Sholom congrega- 
tion. Many years ago he made a shellac 
recording of the Keil Moleit Rachamim—a 
prayer for the dead—that sold over 
300,000 copies. His range is remarkable, 
his control perfect, his dramatic flexibility 
phenomenal, his voice itself an instrument 
of singular natural beauty. In verisimili- 
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tude his total effect is considerably more 
moving than that of Richard Tucker, 
whose two Columbia recitals have been 
the exemplar to date. And the decision 
to limit his accompaniment to a male 
a cappella choir, as prescribed, bests even 
the otherwise wonderful Classic Editions 
disc by Arthur Koret, ‘otherwise’ be- 
cause Koret spoiled everything by en- 
listing a soprano, a contralto and an 
organist. 
A Knowing Conductor 

The choir conductor, Seymour Silber- 
mintz, elicits the most affecting collabora- 
tion from his forces, but this is only the 
least of his accomplishments. It was he 
who edited and collated both productions 
in accordance with the most rigid impera- 
tives of musical scholarship, and the 
assurance of his continued supervision 
augurs favorably for the remainder of the 
project. Sidney B. Hoenig of the Yeshiva 
University faculty has provided unusually 
valuable annotations in the form of a 
juxtaposed running commentary, trans- 
literation, translation and actual text of 
the twenty-odd prayers. 

This is not the place to go into the musi- 
cological aspects of sabbath song. Suffice 
it to note that all but one of the melodic 
elements herewith derive from eastern 
Europe except for the Tzadik Katomor of 
the Friday evening service. Ashkenazic 
pronunciation is used throughout. The 
curious will find that these matters are 
detailed in the 25-page booklet that is 
pocketed with the set. To these ears the 
surpassing eloquence of the whole is 
warranty enough of its authenticity. 


J.L, 


OPERA SPOTLIGHT 


STRAUSS: Der Rosenkavalier (complete 
opera);, Maria Reining (Marschallin), 
Sena Jurinac (Octavian), Ludwig Weber 
(Baron Ochs), Alfred Poell (Faninal), 
Hilde Gueden (Sophie), Judith Hellwig 
(Marianne), Hilde Roessel-Majdan (An- 
nina), Peter Klein (Valzacchi), Anton 
Dermota (Italian Tenor), others, the 
Vienna State Opera Chorus and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
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ducted by Erich Kleiber. London set 
LL-22, 4 discs, $23.80. 


ALONDON made operatic history with 
its issue of Wagner's Parsifal. And now 
London (or English Decca if you wish) 
again makes operatic history with its 
Der Rosenkavalier. It is no easy task to 
record a work like this, in which an equita- 
ble balance between voices and a large 
orchestra has to be maintained. The 
keynote is teamwork, not alone among 
artists and conductor but also on the 
part of the engineering staff. It was 
similar teamwork that made the Glynde- 
bourne performances of the Mozart operas 
so enjoyable, and which has given those 
sets a precedence despite the fact that their 
reproductive quality is not on a par with 
what is done today. London's latest 
operatic release matches in every way the 
best work of its engineering in every field 
and it is indeed a notable achievement. 
Artistically, this performance of Der 
Rosenkavalier could not have been bet- 
tered today; every singer is satisfying in 
his or her role. This performance has 
already had a rave review in England. 
Seldom does one find a critic agreeing 
with blurbs from a manufacturer but, as 
Alec Robertson says in The Gramophone 
“even the most cynical reader of manu- 
facturers’ publicity, once he has heard 
the recording, will have to agree,” after 
reading the final paragraph, that this 
“is the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth!’ That paragraph read: “But 
the overriding feature of the whole re- 
cording is the splendid teamwork between 
singers, conductor, orchestra and_ tech- 
nicians which puts it among the great 
achievements of the gramophone.” It is 
good to find that “teamwork” has become 
a prime requisite in such major works in 
recording. 

Teamwork in an operatic performance 
like this begins and ends with the con- 
ductor, and Erich Kleiber is completely 
cognizant of this fact in his often searching 
and consistently expressive treatment of 
a score whose infinite details require the 
closest concentration and care from a con- 
ductor. After Reiner's fervent treatment 
of the opening, I hardly expected to find 
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someone else’s as persuasive, nor did I 
expect to hear the more intimate scenes 
treated so deftly and lightly. But Kleiber 
in every way equals Reiner’s magic and 
supplies an additional magic of his own, for 
he conveys the Viennese character of this 
score quite unlike anyone I can recall— 
that subtle lilt which is not confined to 
the waltz sections but extends into count- 
less pages through the work. 

The new Marschallin, Maria Reining, 
has a voice of considerable beauty which 
she uses effectively. It is not a large voice 
and sometimes it is a bit unsteady, but 
its natural sentient warmth makes it 
most appealing. She lives the part and 
feels it. Sena Jurinac sings Octavian as 
beautifully as anyone I have ever heard, 
but her voice does not offer sufficient 
contrast sometimes between Maria Rein- 
ing and Hilde Gueden. It has always 
seemed to me that a mezzo-soprano or a 
contralto was preferable in this role; the 
illusion is substantiated better. Hilde 
Gueden is decidedly a more sophisticated 
Sophie than any other we have had in a 
recording, but she is a knowing artist who 
knows how to bring pathos or gaiety to 
her characterization. She is more suc- 
cessful in those second act scenes in which 
she defies her father than was any other 
Sophie. Ludwig Weber's performance as 
Baron Ochs is outstanding. Not since 
the late Richard Mayr have we had a 
more convincing portrayal of the countri- 
fied nobleman whom Strauss called “a 
cad at heart.” He uses his voice effec- 
tively, in a conversational manner which 
does not make us as conscious of the 
booming bass as so many others like to do. 
Like a truly great artist, he proves his 
versatility as a singing actor—fortunately 
one blessed with a fine voice. The balance 
of the cast are completely competent, es- 
pecially the Marianne, Annina, Valzacchi 
and the dignified Faninal of Alfred Poell. 
Dermota, as the Italian Singer, does 
better with this decidedly ungrateful part 
than most, singing with true fervor. 

There was much to admire in the earlier 
LP releases of this opera. The Urania set 
has several fine artists—Tiana Lemnitz, 
a more mature Octavian than Jurinac, 
Ursula Richter, a sweetly girlish Sophie‘ 
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and Kurt Boehme, a rich voiced Ochs 
lacking the vocal subtleties of Weber. 
Baeumer has her moments as the Mars- 
challin but her singing is more often than 
not beset with excessive vibrato. Weber 
is heard as Ochs in the Vox set, which also 
features Clemens Krauss as conductor, 
but the performance suffers from poor 
balancing and despite the presence of a 
knowing Strauss conductor the reproduc- 
tion distorts not only the orchestra but 
the high tones of the singers (see review 
December 1952; this recording was made 
from a radio broadcast back in 1944). 
Viorica Ursuleac’s Marschallin is badly 
sung; Adele Kern's Sophie is competent 
but not great. Georgine von Milinkovic’s 
Octavian is a believable impersonation of 
a masculine role, but she lacks the charm 
and beauty of both Lemnitz and Jurinac. 
London has indeed come up with the ideal 
set—one with which the operatic enthus- 
iast would want to live. The old, 1933 
abridged version with Lotte Lehmann, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Maria Olszewska, 
and Richard Mayr is a memento of days 
long gone by, but it has its enchantment 
like old photographs and old love letters 
of the past. Its transfer to LP has 
obliterated some of its charm and beauty. 
With a performance like this new one, 
the listener will more than likely find 
himself less drawn to the past. Pe. 


The Vegh Quartet 


BEETHOVEN: Six Early Quartets, Op. 
18; The Vegh Quartet. Haydn Society 
discs 43 (Nos. 1 & 2), 44 (Nos. 3 & 4), 
45 (Nos. 5 & 6). $5.95 each. 


BEETHOVEN: Quartets Nos. 1 and 2, 


Op. 18: The Barylli Quartet. West- 
minster WL-5203, $5.95. 


AIN my estimation, the Budapest and 
the Vegh Quartets have provided the 
best performances on LP to date of the 
16 Beethoven quartets. One is aware 
that both groups have lived a long time 
with these works. The approach of these 
ensembles varies, but the validity of each 


is well-grounded. It remains what a 


listener desires in interpretation. Both 
80 





quartets are excellently recorded, though 
the edge in realism, tonal brightness and 
vitality belongs to the Vegh Quartet. 
The Budapest players’ use of four Stradi- 
vari instruments from the Whittall collec- 
tion, as I have previously pointed out, 
does not make for the needed tonal 
brilliance or power in the quicker move- 
ments. In the older recordings of the 
Budapest Quartet, this was better evi- 
denced. In these earlier quartets, this 
ensemble’s playing is always elegant, 
rhythmically subtle and melodically nu- 
naced. While this stylistic refinement is 
wholly admirable, the bolder and more 
poignant style of the Vegh Quartet also 
is estimable. The latter are stricter with 
time and more objective in their approach, 
though not necessarily lacking in ex- 
pressive qualities. However, in the 
quicker movements, their precise charac- 
ter of playing, which comes from scrupu- 
lous avoidance of slurring, makes for 
tautness and attenuation, especially in 
the upper strings. The Veghs’ greater 
freedom of style in the later quartets 
serve them to best advantage, but there 
is a healthy masculinity in all of their 
performances, not really matched by any 
other ensemble, which may well appeal to 
many. 
Comparisons 

Comparing the two ensembles I find 
the Veghs’ healthy masculinity—a quality 
inseparable from Beethoven—is often 
happily explicit, as in the opening move- 
ment of the first quartet. This makes 
for more vitality, which assuredly be- 
longs to the music. Again, in the first 
movement of the second quartet, there 
is a fuller body of tone, a richness and 
vitality in the Vegh’s playing, and in the 
opening of the fourth quartet theirs is 
the greater breadth though the freer 
treatment of this music by the Budapest 
players reveals more subtleties in inner 
voices. In the slow movements, it is 
the nuancing of the melodic lines that 
more often places the Budapests in the 
spotlight and in other places, like the 
Menuetto and Finale of the fourth quartet, 
where phrase endings are more graciously 
handled and delightfully delicate grada- 
tions prevail in the lightness of the touch. 
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In the fifth and sixth quartets, the 
Budapests are prevailingly more suc- 
cessful. And so it goes. Both ensembles 
command our respect. 

The performances of the first two quar- 
tets by the Barylli group are more real- 
istically recorded than is either of the 
others, but this has its drawbacks—one 
can frequently hear the scraping of the 
bows on the strings and the first violin 
is often strident in tonal quality. There 
is a freshness and spontaneity in these 
performances which merit praise, and a 
welcome intensity and breadth too, as in 
the second and fourth movements of the 
first quartet. Some may wish to acquire 
this disc in which this gifted ensemble 
give two of their best performances to 
date. —P.H.R. 


Music Appreciation 


ATHE Book-of-the-Month Club is the 
latest and most formidable entry in the 
dubious but unending race for the dollars 
of the musically illiterate. Under the 
BOTM imprimatur there has sprung up, 
to the tune of an advertising campaign 
that must have cost many thousands of 
dollars in a few week's time, an outfit that 
call itself simply Music-Appreciation 
Records. Its gimmick consists of a 
monthly disc on which one side is given to 
a performance and the other to a spoken 
and illustrated analysis. On the face of 
it, of course, this is an impractical pro- 
cedure, because once an analysis has been 
digested there is no point in repeating it 
ad nauseam, whereas the music will be 
played repeatedly. The first recording to 
be issued consists of the Beethoven Fifth, 
performed by the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Norman Del Mar and 
an analysis by Thomas Scherman, who 
speaks and occasionally conducts the 
so-called M. A. R. (Music-Appreciation 
Records) Orchestra. Since Scherman is 
the regular conductor of New York's 
Little Orchestra Society, one assumes that 
this is the M. A. R. Orchestra. The selec- 
tion of Scherman as analyst may or may 
not have been motivated by accident of 
birth; his father runs the Book-of-the- 
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Month Club. In all fairness it must be 
admitted that young Scherman acquits 
himself very well indeed. His remarks 
are to the point and tasteful. But one 
cannot be so charitable about the actual 
performance on the overside. I have 
rarely encountered so wretchedly dis- 
tended a Fifth, and the sound suggests 
that it was recorded in a garage. How 
many innocents this kind of thing will 
lead: to the authentic article one does not 
know, and this is hardly the place to get 
into an extended discussion of what Virgil 
Thomson used to call The Appreciation 
Racket. Suffice it to express a small hope 
that some of M-AR'’s victims eventually 
will find their way to Olympus. -J.L. 


Geraldine Farrar 


FARRAR: Comments on the Career and 
Recording of Lilli Lehmann; The Four 
Marguerites; The Legend of the Dogwood 
Tree; The Little Christmas Donkey; 
Geraldine Farrar, speaking, singing 
and reciting. International Record 
Collectors’ Club, 318 Reservoir Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. IRCC L-7001, 10”, 
$3.85. 


ATHIS DISC, part of whose contents 
has been available before on 78-rpm 
records, is a personal memento of the 
beloved soprano. The Four Marguerites 
was a Metropolitan Opera intermission 
broadcast, March 16, 1935. The artist 
discusses Goethe's heroine and her realiza- 
tion in the music of Schubert, Gounod, 
Boito and Berlioz, singing portions of the 
scores to her own accompaniment. Hear- 
ing the once well-known voice again 
cannot fail to bring a thrill to Farrar’s 
old admirers. It is not so generaliy known 
that Miss Farrar has turned her attention 
to writing poetry, but she has been in- 
duced to record two of her imaginative 
Christmas pieces. She reads in a fine 
firm voice. The commentary on record- 
ings of Lilli Lehmann, whose favorite 
pupil she was, and on some of her own, 
were broadcast December 10, 1939; 
they have not been available in record 
form before. The recordings discussed 
—P.L.M. 
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have not been included. 











Bruno Walter — ‘‘there 
is ecstacy in music” 


Ruggiero Ricci 
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RECORD COLLECTORS 


are talking about... 








.. Bruno Walter, who celebrated his seventy-eighth birthday on September 
15th, and whose performances of the orchestral music of Brahms (see review 
section) has just been issued by Columbia to honor that event. For this 
occasion, the sponsors of the record album have had the eminent critic of the 
English Manchester Guardian, Neville Cardus, write the notes, in which he 
discusses Mr. Walter's position in music and also that of Brahms. Some of 
us have asked: “‘What is it about Walter that has made him loved by music 
listeners in all parts of the world?’’ Mr. Cardus answers this question when 
he says that Walter's “interpretations have never hinted of labor or struggle 
.. .He does not tryannize music or musicians; he draws the best out of both 
by love and good manners.”’ In rehearsal, Walter is patient and courteous, 
often with the friendliest of smiles for all about him. At a recording session, 
he climbs to the control room after each recorded period and discusses quietly, 
with the music director, the results obtained. If he is dissatisfied with a pas- 
sage, he says so gently and asks the help of the recording director in acquiring 
the results he wishes. Walter has been quoted as saying: ‘‘To know Beethoven, 
you must also know Hamlet and Goethe.” Early in his career when the feud 
was on between Wagner and Brahms partisans, Walter refused to be in- 
fluenced by either camp. ‘I did not choose [between Wagner and Brahms]},” 

t he says in his autobiography—Theme and Variations, “I just loved both of 
them without trying to reconcile what, according to the opinion of so many 
high-principled people, was plainly irreconcilable.’’ Essentially an aesthete, 
he loves beauty in all arts, and has never let his dislike of any artist influence 
his admiration for that artist’s work. 





there ear : ae , 
usic’”’ .. Angel Records and their first birthday which is this month. In one 


short year, this enterprising concern has built up an imposing catalogue, con- 
tributing some of the year's ‘“‘best.””. Angel, as we all know, is the American 
sponsor of European Columbia recordings. In selecting its label for American 
releases, the domestic concern revived the original which goes back as far as 
1898—a bright idea since Angels should live forever. 


Ruggiero Ricci, the violinist, who has set an unusual precedent in making 
his initial recordings himself. In his home in the West Englewood section of 
leaneck, New Jersey, he has a studio equipped with the finest audio equip- 
ment where he makes his own recordings, employing a foot pedal to start 
and stop the mechanism himself. He also edits his own tapes before pre- 
senting them to Remy Van Wyck Farkas, director of London Records in 
New York. His Paganini recordings were accomplished in his studio, as were 
sonatas of Brahms and Schubert (to be released later this winter) which he 
made with the pianist, Julius Katchen. His recently released Weber sonatas, 
Friedrich Gulda as his co-partner, were made this past summer in Vienna, 
where Ricci also supervised the recording. It has been said that no other 
artist on the London roster “takes such a careful personal interest in every 
step of the recording process,”’ as he. 
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Backhaus Plays 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonatas No. 2 
in A, Op. 2, No. 2 and No. 11 in B 
flat, Op. 22; London LP disc LL-948. 
No. 26 in E flat, Op. 81a; No. 27 inE 
minor, Op. 90, and No. 1 in F minor, 
Op. 2, No. 1; LL-949. No. 4 in E 
flat, Op. 7; No. 7 in D, Op. 10, No. 3; 
LL-950. No. 16 in G, Op. 31, No. 
1; No. 18 in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3; LL- 
951. No. 8 in C minor, Op. 13; No. 9 
in E, Op. 14, No. 1, and No. 15 in D, Op. 
28; LL-952. No. 31 in A flat, Op. 
110 and No. 32 in C minor, Op. 111; 
LL-953. All played by Wilhelm Back- 


haus (piano). Each disc, $5.95. 


A THESE Backhaus’ 
32 Beethoven piano sonatas under the 
London imprint. As with the releases 
that have come before, the work of this 
distinguished 71-year old pianist is de- 
which is difficult to 
A master artist with almost 


records complete 


cidedly uneven, 
figure out. 
full command over his instrument's re- 
sources (even this late in his life), Back- 
haus is just as commanding in the early 
sonatas as in the later ones, when he is in 
form. Contrariwise, he can be just as 
work as with 
Sometimes, he will play a 


ineffective with an early 
a later one. 
whole sonata in a burly insensitive man 
ner with little regard for dynamic con- 
trasts and expressive shading, and other 
times he plays as well as you could ask. 

To illustrate these inequalities, let us 
take the first disc, LL-948. The fine 
Op. 2, No. 2 is performed with elegance 
and delicacy and full awareness of how 
this work differs from the style of a play- 
ing of a Mozart or Haydn piano sonata. 
The same is true of its discmate, the 
charming Op. 22; just hear what Backhaus 
makes of the old-fashioned sounding 
minuet. On the other hand, how dull is 
the pianist’s way with the Op. 2, No. 1 
on LL-949. He makes nothing of he 
dynamic contrasts (which mark Beetho- 
ven’'s first break with his mentor, Haydn), 
preferring, indeed, to peg the work at a 
mezza-forte level throughout. The two 
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lovely (later) sonatas on this same record 
are poor examples of Backhaus’ best 
playing. The introduction of the Les 
Adieux and The Absence section in Op. 
81a are performed with little sensitivity 
and a strange indifference to their personal, 


poetic expression. The wonderful Op. 90 
lacks shape, for its rhythm and phrasing 
are pulled now this way, now that. Yet, 
in the Op. 111 (along with the Hammer- 
klavier the most difficult of all Beethoven's 
sonatas to project), Backhaus is passion- 
ate, tender, and commanding. As I said 
before, it’s all very strange. 

To sum up, the performances to acquire 
are these: Nos. 2 and 11 on LL-948, 
Nos. 16 and 18 (Backhaus’ playing is 
exceptionally brilliant in the latter) 
on LL-951; and the great interpretation 
of Op. 111 and an acceptable one of Op. 
110 on LL-953. And you may want 
LL-951 just for Backhaus’ playing of the 
lovely Op. 28; but I cannot recommend 
his heavy-handed and_ shapeless _per- 
formances of the Pathétique or the Op. 


_ (Continued on page 104) 





Berlioz’s **Te Deum” 


Dear Mr. Reed:—The test press- 
ings of the Berlioz Te Deum which 
you sent to me have just arrived, 
and I have been able on a first 
hearing to note the quality of 
performance and reproduction is 
adequate. The tenor is especially 
good. But I want to listen a few 
times more and refresh my memory 
with a look at the full score before 
I set down my opinion. Since 
this will take me beyond the time 
of your next deadline, I shall ask 
you to postpone my review to the 
December issue. 

Faithfully yours, 

Jacques Barzun 
Oct. 19, 1954 


(Mr. Barzun is the author of 
Berlioz and the Romantic Century, 
published by Atlantic-Little, Brown 
& Co.) 
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Notes and Reviews 


HERE IS IN SOULS @ sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 


ORCHESTRA 


BACH: Violin Concerto No. 1 in A 
Minor; Violin Concerto No. 2 in E 
Major; Walter Barylli (violin) and 
the Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen. Westminster WL-5318, $5.95. 


All's a pleasure to have both these fine 
concertos on one record, well-packaged, 
well-annotated and well-played. Barylli 
is not an aggressive violinist, and he 
falls modestly into a chamber pattern 
with the string ensemble—which is a 
valid way of playing this music. If 
discretion takes the place of distinction, 
it is only objectionable in the slow move- 
ments, where the soloist dominates. 

If you already own the Goldberg version 

of the E Major, you may not want to re- 

place it with this disc, despite the bonus 
work; if you don't this is a good buy. 
E.B. 

* 

BACH: Suite No. 2 in B Minor for flute, 
strings and continuo; Suite No. 3 in D 
for oboes, trumpets, drums, strings and 
continuo; Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Muenchinger. Lon- 
don LP LL-848, $5.95. 


ASPLENDID traditional performances, 
perhaps a bit stodgy and stiff for American 
consumption but in no way alien to the 
Central European concept of Bachian 
style. Myself, I prefer more warmth, 
more arching of phrases, more yielding 
Vovember, 1954 


—William Cowper 


to the inherent emotionalism of the music- 
Muenchinger fans will not be disabused. 
The ffrr sound is typically spacious, 
even though it cannot take the edge off 
the Stuttgart ensemble’s chilly tone 


mh Xi, 


BARTOK: The Wooden Prince (ballet); 
the New Symphony Orchestra of Lon- 
don conducted by Walter Susskind. 
Bart6k Records LP set BR-308, $7.95. 


BARTOK: Piano Concertos Nos. 2 and 
3; Edith Farnadi (piano) and the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hermann Scherchen. West- 
minster LP WL-5249, $5.95. 


AWHY The Wooden Prince sprawls 
over three sides I do not know; it could 
have been accommodated on two and 
should have been. Otherwise, no com- 
plaints. The score is interesting for the 
insight that it provides into Bartdk’s 
stylistic evolution. It dates from 1914- 
16 (just after Bluebeard’s Castle and just 
before The Miraculous Mandarin) and 
hence abounds in allusions to Liszt, 
Wagner, Debussy, Richard Strauss and 
early Stravinsky. Choreographically the 
Balazs ‘‘dancing-play”” is a mess, and 
Bart6ék had to make do with it, so one 
does nor look for much organic unity 
in the score. What one does look for, 
and there is plenty of it, is evidence of 
the greatness that was shaping up. 
Listen to The Wooden Prince as you 
would the pre-Vienna chamber music 
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of Beethoven, and you will find it re- 
warding in the extreme. The perform- 
ance, taped in London's Kingsway Hall, 
is thoroughly convincing. The sound, as 
always. with engineered by 
Peter Barték, is superb. So is that of 
the Westminster disc, which assembles 
these two concerti for the first 


anything 


time 
together in a pair of scintillating per- 
formances. mastery in the 
Hungarian repertory is long since mani- 
fest with her recordings. She 
finds a splendid collaborator in Scherchen, 
who has not been known thus far for 
his work with the moderns. He shepherds 


Farnadi's 


Liszt 


the ritornel with sympathy and _ skill. 
The results are impressive. Die 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 3 in C 

minor, Op. 37; MOZART: Concerto 


for 2 pianos in E flat, K.365; Emil 
Gilels (piano) with Zak (piano) in the 
Mozart, Radio Orchestra conducted by 
Kiril Kondrashin. 
SPL-601, $5.95. 


Period LP disc 


ASO poor is the recording of this disc and 
the orchestral performances it contains 
that one would pass it by without com- 
ment were it not for the playing of the 
splendid Soviet pianist Emil Gilels. 
Though his Mozart (and Mr. Zak's too) 
is a little over-robust, he is simply perfect 
in his playing of the Beethoven  Tech- 
nically, his work is something one dreams 
The equalization of his finger 
weight in scales, the cool classic color of 


about. 


his tone, the tremendous reservoirs of 
power and delicacy he seems to have at 
any moment; then, his fidelity to the 
score, his mastery of the Beethoven style 

all these things make you wish you 
could hear Gilels in the flesh and not from 
this inadequate perservation of his work. 
To make matters worse (I cannot imagine 
how this disc was released), the beginning 
of the third movement of the Beethoven 
is missing; somebody just lost a piece of 
tape somewhere, I suppose, and imagined 
Back to Gilels, 
though. If there is anything that seems 
to be missing from our picture of the com- 


no body would mind. 


plete artist, it is that this Russian pianist 
is a shade cool in temperament and does 
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not project a unique and quickly recog- 

nized personality. At least, that is the 

impression one gets from hearing just 

this one LP. —C.J.L. 

a 

BERLIOZ: Harold in Italy, Op. 16; 
Frederick Riddle (viola) and the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of Lon- 
don conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Westminster LP WL-5288, $5.95. 


AWHEN Scherchen’s Harold was an- 
couldn't help shuddering 
because his Fantastique had been a 
travesty. Lo, the Harold turns out to 
be excellent. Not especially French, 
perhaps, and hardly in the same class 
with the ancient Koussevitzky perform- 
ance for all the faults of the latter, but 
miles ahead of anything else in the cur- 
rent catalogues, especially the unfortunate 
Beecham-Primrose collaboration. The 
second movement maunders a bit, I am 
afraid, and there is a lot of disjointed 
business everywhere because Scherchen 
apparently thinks every transition in 
Berlioz means loud to soft or fast to slow 
or vice versa. But the overall sound of 
the Finale is one of the most amazing 
things in all the recent history of the 
phonographic art. You just have to 
hear it to believe it. And I submit 
that Scherchen’s handiwork must always 
command respect, whether or not you 
happen to go along with him interpreta- 
tively. All of which near-rationalization 
is by way of saying that this Harold is 
the best on microgroove just now. Ex- 


nounced I 


cellent program notes by Olin Downes. 
—J.N. 
* 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 
14; the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
cehstra conducted by Antal Dorati. 
Mercury LP MG-50034, $5.95. 


AVERY few can touch Monteux in this 
unless it be Munch or 
Paray. Munch is supposed to. get 
around to it for Victor soon; I hope he 
will be in one of his rare fine fettles. 
cannot do it for another several years be- 
cause of his old Vox performance—con- 
tractual commitments and all that, despite 


old warhorse 


Paray 
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The NEW 
FAIRCHILD 240 


Balanced-Bar PREAMPLIFIER 


Now from Fairchild, world famous for professional into reality this great new idea in high fidelity amplifica- 
studio equipment, comes an outstanding development von—THE NEW FAIRCHILD 240 BALANCED-BAR 


for home music systems PREAMPLIFIER! 

The new Fairchild 240 is the result of extensive engi- Combining matchless external beauty with a new easy- 
neering research and an elaborate series of listening tests to-service interior design, the 240 features amazing sim- 
designed to discover and overcome weaknesses in exist- plicity and flexibility of control. Operation is so simple it 
ing preamplifiers seems instinctive! Yet all conventional controls are 

These theoretical and engineering studies have brought included plus many exclusive with the 240 


BALANCED-BAR CONTROL —this great Fairchild innovation allows you to match 
tonal balance between your high fidelity system and the acoustical properties 
of your own listening room . . . automatically! 

LISTENING LEVEL CONTROL — provides the most pleasant low-level listening you 
ever heard! Plus correct balance at normal listening levels—all achieved with- 
out complex adjustments or loss of control by operator. And the amazing LLC 
operates independently of volume control! 

HIGHEST GAIN—LOWEST NOISE—achieved by modifying famous radar and 
TV cascode input circuit to audio amplification and by careful design, using 


highest quality components. Note these optiling feaunes | 


k lects channel ' 
See the wonderful Fairchild Balanced-Bar Preamplifier today! v meen! a vs — - ws “ na kits , 
‘ape o1 jas Own ie’ nite ni 
An extraordinary achievement in performance, cabinet design v pth aha a Pa ne eT 
and operating simplicity! Better 


ou “studio-type” wiring and layout 
audio dealers everywhere are 


dl ' JV optimum input impedance for all cartridges 
proudly presenting the 240. . ar $9850 of complementary-taper dual volume control eliminates 
greatest preamplifier ever produced . . — need for more than one phono input 
ye: db additional gain easily available for high level 
input channels if needed 





ASK ABOUT THE NEW 260 POWER AMPLIFIER. TREMENDOUS POWER no ringing at any level 


2 
2. output unaffected by lood power foctor 
Special features 3. exceptional stability 
include: [4 exciusive fool-proof balance adjustment 


IRCHILD Bésenetee: 


154th St. & 10th Ave., WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. 


IN AN EXTREMELY COMPACT UNIT. 
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the fact that the orchestra he used on that 
earlier occasion had only 50 or 60 pieces 
and sounded as if every man in it was 
past his prime. 
would have liked to assign the job to 
Paray and doubtless will when the time 


I am sure that Mercury 


comes. Meanwhile, every catalogue has 


to have a Fantastique. Hence, Dorati. 
The first thing to be said of his perform- 
ance is that it is, with Scherchen’s, the 
best recorded of those available. The 
second thing is that all of the notes are 
there and that the ensemble precision is 
The third—admittedly this 
is that Dorati, as 
I hear him, does not quite know what 
One looks in 
vain for the spirit of Berlioz, for that 


remarkable. 
is a personal matter 


makes the Fantastique go. 


kind of frenetic pulse and that surging 
Romanticism in which lies the secret of 
this audacious genius. In sum, the ideal 
Fantastique is not yet, not in hi-fi at any 


rate, and I’m not forgetting Ormandy’s 


fine sounding performance. 4}... 
+ 
BERLIOZ: Trojan March from Les 


Trojens @ Carthage; Minuet of the Will 
o' the Wisps, Dance of the Sylphs and 
Rakoczy March from The Damnation 
of Faust; Romeo seul, Tristesse, Concert 
et bal and Grande fete chez Capulet from 
Romeo & Juliet; Overture to Benvenuto 
Cellini; L'’Orchestre des Concerts Lam- 
oreux conducted by Willem Van Otter- 
loo. Epic LP LC-3054, $5.95. 


AANOTHER Berlioz hodge-podge, but 
fairly well balanced and performed with 
all the élam you could ask for. I resent 
these snippet programs but I don’t 
suppose we've seen the last of them by 
a long shot. Since one cannot prevent 
them, one is at least grateful that they 
are entrusted to such competent hands. 
The recording is all top and bottom but 
then so is Berlioz. —J.L. 
e 
BIZET: L’Arlésienne Suites, No. 1 and 
No. 2; L’Orchestre Symphonique de 
la Radiodiffusion Nationale Belge con- 
ducted by Franz André. Telefunken 
LP LGU-66021, $5.95. 
ATHIS André is a fine conductor, and 
the Belgian orchestra is as good as any 
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on the Continent. I have no cavil of 
any consequence with these performances, 
which are recorded very well indeed. 
It does seem to me that Cluytens is more 
idiomatic in his approach, hence more 
successful in weaving the special kind 
of spell that these scores demand. But 
this is a subjective matter and the listener 
is commended to his individual tastes. 
André is not to mine, but then the Cluy- 
tens performances were not, either, until 
I had lived with them a little while. 


J.L. 
* 


BRAHMS: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 77; 
Christian Ferras (violin) and the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Carl Schuricht. 
LP LL-1046, $5.95. 


London 


ASOME very fine Telefunken sonata 
performances a year or so ago had led me 
to expect more from Ferras than is mani- 
fest in his technically insecure collabora- 
tion herewith. An ingratiating tone and 
an obvious predisposition to lyricism are 
valuable assets, but they are no substitute 
for the nobility of style and executive 
mastery that are requisites for any ade- 
quate representation of this work. I 
continue to feel that there is something of 
Kreisler in this young man, so compelling 
is his ardor, but he will have to do a lot 
more practicing than he evidences in this 
Schuricht conducts with 
a knowing hand, but he cannot ‘‘cover” 
the inadequacies of the soloist throughout. 


id. 


participation. 


Rich, resonant sound. 

* 
BRAHMS: Four Symphonies; Variations 
Theme by Haydn; Academic 
Festival Overture; Tragic Overture; Hun- 
garian Dances Nos. 1, 3, 10, 17; Bruno 
Walter conducting the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra. 
Columbia set SL-200, 4-12’, $23.80. 


on a 


ABRUNO WALTER belongs to a by- 
gone musical generation, for today con- 
ductors are first and foremost virtuosos 
whereas he, while possessing a wide know]l- 
edge of the orchestra, is a conductor of 
the old school for whom music’s meaning 
takes precedence over virtuosity. He 
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Announcing Music-APPRECIATION RECORDS 


TO HELP YOU UNDERSTAND MUSIC BETTER AND ENJOY IT MORE 





—_ ~ a full perform- 
ON ONE SIDE neve toa 8 


great mu- 
sical work, just as on the ye x... record 
you buy. The records will feature orches- 
tras and soloists of distinction in this 
country and abroad. You listen to = P- 
formance first, or afterward. and t 








ON THE OTHER SIDE ‘8,22, Mumi- 


nating anal- 
ysis of the music, with the various themes 
and other main features of the work 
played separately with running explana- 
tory comment, so that you can learn what 


to listen for. 
“=: Ssagge 


A NEW IDEA OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


LL TOO FREQUENTLY, most of us are aware, we do 
not listen to good music with due understand- 
ing and appreciation. Our minds wander, and we 
realize afterward that we have missed most of the 
beauties of the work. There is no doubt about the 
reason: we are not primed about what to listen for. 
Music-Appreciation Recorps meet this need—for a 
fuller understanding of music—better than any means 
ever devised. 
YOU HEAR MUSIC AS THE GREAT CONDUCTORS 
HEAR IT . After hearing several of these 
records, all the music you listen to is transformed 
because you learn in general what to listen for 
and, moreover, you acquire the precious habit of 
attentive listening to music. This enjoyable form of 
self-education can be as thorough as the Music- 
Appreciation courses given in any university. 
YOU SUBSCRIBE BUT TAKE ONLY THE RECORDS YOU 
WANT ._ . A new Music-Appreciation Recorp will 
be issued—for subscribers only—every month. Ulti- 
mately all the great masterpieces of music will be 
included. The announcement about each forthcom- 
ing record will be written by Deems Taylor. After 
reading this descriptive essay you may take the rec- 
ord or not, as you decide at the time. You are not 


AS A DEMONSTRATION 


WILL YOU ACCEPT WITHOUT CHARGE 


‘Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 


A NEW HIGH-FIDELITY RECORDING BY THE 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Norman Del Mar, Conductor 
Analysis by Thomas Scherman 
y° HAVE HEARD this great work countless 

times—what have you heard in it? And 
what may you have failed to hear? This dem- 
onstration will show you what you may have 
been missing in listening to great music. 


Vovember, 1954 


obligated as a subscriber to take any specified num- 
ber of records. And, of course, you may stop the 
subscription at your pleasure—at any time! 


TWO TYPES OF RECORDS AT A RELATIVELY LOW 
COST... All Music-Appreciation Recorps will be 
high-fidelity, long-playing records of the highest 
quality—33'4 R.P.M. on Vinylite. They will be 
of two kinds: first, a so-called Standard Record—a 
twelve-inch disc—which will present the performance 
on one side, the analysis on the other. This wi!l be 
sold at $3.60, to subscribers only. The other will be 
an Analysis-Only Record—a ten-inch disc—priced at 
$2.40. The latter will be made available each month 
for any subscriber who may already have a satis- 
factory long-playing record of the work being pre- 
sented. (A smal! charge will be added to the prices 
above to cover postage and handling.) 


TRY A ONE-MONTH SUBSCRIPTION—NO OBLIGA- 
TION TO CONTINUE . .. Why not make a simple 
trial, to see if these records are as enlightening as 
you anticipate? The first record, BeerHoven’s Firrn 
SympuHony, will be sent to you at once—at no 
charge. You may end the subscription immediately 
after hearing this record—and keep it with our com- 
pliments—or you may cancel any time thereafter 





PLEASE RETURN ONLY IF YOU HAVE A REC- 
ORD PLAYER WHICH CAN PLAY 33 1/3 R.P.M. 
LONG- intheccdaes RESORSS 





music- APPRECIATION RECORDS R1i7-11 
c/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. | 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 

Please send me at once the first MUSIC 
APPRECIATION RECORD, Beethoven's Fifth Sum- 
phony, without charge, and enter my name ina 
Trial Subscription to MUSIC-APPRECIATION REC- 
ORDS, under the conditions stated above. It is 
understood that, as a subscriber, I am not obli- | 
gated to buy any specified number of records, 
and may take only those I want. Also, I may 
cancel this subscription after hearing this first 
record, or any time thereafter, at my pleasure, 
but the introductory record is free in any case. 


Mr. | 

Rea ERR Ae dT | 

Miss § (Please Print) 

IY xn sins celunesetotides Scagcecenete 

PO cin chedeseuses ZONE..... STATE... | 
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has always been most successful with the 
German Romantics, and for this reason 
he is sympathetic to Brahms, for Brahms 
was essentially a Romanticist at heart 
who—for all his efforts to become a 
classicist—remained more successful when 
he did not try to erase the Romantic 
bent of his musical inspiration. Brahms 
professed that when he was hard put for 
a melody, he thought of a German folk 
Lied. Bruno Walter must feel that urge 
in Brahms, for it is the motivation behind 
Brahms’ 
seems to generate Walter's interpreta- 
tions. 


melodies—so to speak—that 


His is a more subjective approach 
than most, drawn from the heart rather 
than the mind. How completely different 
from the approach of Toscanini, whose 
Brahms’ symphonies are performed with 
a classical grandeur and an intensity which 
lays bare Brahms’ inequalities even as 
it sometimes sublimates his virtues. 
Of other conductors, who have made 
recordings of all four symphonies of 
Brahms, the middle approach has been 
most effectively 
Ormandy. 


achieved by Eugene 
Scherchen's _ fine 
performance of the First Symphony leaves 
one wondering what he might do with the 


Hermann 


others. Here is an orchestral virtuoso 
whose control is firmer than Walter’s 
and whose Germanic background gives 
him an insight into the emotional quali- 
ties of Brahms. 

Those who do not demand complete 
orderliness of execution, who prefer to be 
engulfed in the emotion of the music by 
an interpreter who has depth of feeling 
will probably appreciate most the per- 
formances of Walter. Though he does 
not have the concentrated energy or 
authority of Toscanini or Scherchen, 
his innate feeling for music—so often 
heartfelt—remains one of the virtues which 
has entitled him to be ranked among 
the greatest living conductors. For 
those who live intimately with music 
rather than for virtuosic artistry, Walter 
with his rich musical perceptions will 
always satisfy. 

Walter is especially meaningful and 
expressive in his performances of the 
Second and Third Symphonies. In the 
First and the Fourth, there is sometimes 
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a lack of unity in his conceptions, though 
there are memorable moments in both 
performances. He is more successful 
in the Academic Festival Overture than in 
the Tragic, where he does not achieve 
the power and breadth that Toscanini 
does. His Hungarian Dances are played 
with sentiment. In the Variations, 
Walter makes us aware of how much 
Brahms bestowed on 
Haydn's, simple classical theme. More- 
over, he authenticates the music’s Vien- 
nese lilt and, in his way, gives a_per- 
formance in which the listener becomes 
wholly absorbed. 

The recording in all except the Fourth 
Symphony is richly realistic in tonal 
quality, though the somewhat heavy bass 
reverberation does not permit the clarity 
of instrumentation that one hears in ,the 
The Fourth Sym- 
phony, issued a couple of years back, is 
well enough recorded but not quite up to 
the more modern releases. 


romantic glow 


Toscanini recordings. 


The spacing 
on the discs has been handled well except in 
the cases of the Dances and the Overtures, 
which are on one record face, and the 
Third Symphony, which is on another. 
In these, there is perceptible loss of 
quality in the inner grooves which, in 
the case of the symphony, does not serve 
the music of the finale to best advantage. 

This issue is by way of honoring Bruno 

Walter’s seventy-eighth birthday, which 

occurred on September 15th. Remem- 

bering the many musicians through the 
years who have spoken affectionately 
of “Walter’s Brahms,’ one can _ think 
of no birthday gift for which they could 
have wished since it serves them as ad- 
vantageously as it does the conductor. 

—P.H.R. 

% 

DEBUSSY: Trois Nocturnes; L'Apreés 
Midi d’un Faune; Marche Ecossaise; 
Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Francaise conducted by D. E. Inghel- 
brecht (with Chorale Marcel Briclot 
in Sirénes). Angel LP disc 35103, 

$5.95 or $4.95. 


AOLD phonophiles will notice immediate- 
ly that a friend is back among us. D. E. 
Inghelbrecht, long a Debussy champion 
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(anybody still own his ancient but lovely 
78 recording of Nauges?), makes a standard 
program of the French master’s work a 
thing of beauty, especially with the splen- 
did Orchestre National at his disposal. 
The recording is clear and warm of sound 
except in loud passages. Here the sound 
is a bit tight and constricted, as if the 
acoustics of the hall were on the dry side 
These performances and engineering can, 
all the same, bear comparison with the 
Ansermet-London team; and that should 
be compliment enough for anyone. 

Your reviewer was particularly taken 
with the precise blending and balancing 
of orchestral colors and weights in Nuages, 
L’Aprés Midi and the lively Marche 
Ecossaise. The march, in case you are 
unfamiliar with it, was composed in 1891 
for piano four hands early in Debussy’s 
career. His orchestrated it 17 years 


later. The piece richly deserves the 

wider currency this fine disc should give 

it. —C.J.L. 
* 


DVORAK: Symphony No. 5, Op. 95 
(From the New World); Alceo Galliera 
conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Angel 35085, $5.95. 


AFIFTEEN versions to date. This 
would have gladdened Dvorak, who was 
ridiculed by our forefathers for imitating 
Negro melodies when he wrote this work. 
He was introduced to the Negro spiritual 
by the late Harry T. Burleigh and ac- 
claimed it as “something spontaneous, 
sincere and different,’’ and he bluntly 
asked one American composer, whom he 
said was “absorbed in echoing trans- 
Atlantic strains and idioms,’’ why he did 
not use these melodies. Folk music was 
ever a source of fresh thematic elements 
for Dvorak and from such music he was 
inspired to write new tunes. So thorough- 
ly in the idiom of the Negro spiritual is 
the slow movement of this work that the 
inevitable had to happen—a vocal version 
with words reminiscent of the Negro. 
Dvorak was really the first musician of 
standing “to recognize the musical signifi- 
cance and potency of the Negro idiom.” 

Galliera’s performance of this sym- 
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phony, like everything I have heard of 
his, is musically sound and tidy. Yet 
somehow he does not seem at home in 
this music; perhaps the idiom is foreign 
to him. The score has more excitement 
than he conveys; Dvorak’s writing for 
the brasses is not given the required 
emphasis. This may be due to the record- 
ing, which varies considerably in quality, 
especially in the balance of woodwinds 
and brasses. Could it be that this is a 
transfer from the original 78-rpm version? 
Compared to the favored versions, the 
reproduction is not as satisfactory. Of 
all the conductors who have recorded this 
work, Stokowski seems closest to the heart 
of the music which tempts him to senti- 
mentalize on occasion. Toscanini is more 
vivid, often more exciting, but more 
tense. Horenstein. a European, gives a 
fine performance, and Ormandy, with the 
resources of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
makes us aware of the wealth of coloration 
in Dvorak’s scoring. Kubelik, a Czech, 
was disappointing, especially in his treat- 
ment of the Largo. Szell performs the 
work very well without any exaggerations 
of sentiment or drama. His unabated 
musical honesty has long been admired 
and his older 78-rpm version was preferred 
by many. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Cello Concerto in D, Op. 101; 
BOCCHERINI: Cello Concerto in B 
Flat; Pierre Fournier (cello) and the 
Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra  con- 
ducted by Karl Muenchinger. London 
LP LL-1936, $5.95. 


ATOSS-UP between Fournier and Jani- 
gro on these works. Fournier is a bit 
richer in tone, but Muenchinger thwarts 
any threatening warmth by keeping the 
ritornel cooly dispassionate. Janigro’s 
classical propensities are complemented 
by Prohaska’s expansively warm accom- 
paniment. You pays your money and 
takes your choice. The sound is equally 
fine in either instance. Other versions 
are not really in the same class, except for 
Fuermann’s which is sonically a total loss. 


—h., 








HOLST: The Planets; the 
Symphony Orchestra 
Sir Malcolm 
LL-1019, $5.95. 


London 
conducted by 


Sargent. London LP 


ABOULT's Westminster performance of 
this fine work (as distinguished from the 
one he did for HM\V) is reproductively a 
knockout and 
ordinary. 


musically quite extra- 
Sargent is a splendid musician 
but he does not quite get across the 
magic of this music. All of the notes 
are there, of course, but the tempi are 
pretty straightforward and there is little 
attempt to get at the elusive (and per- 
haps even imaginary) secrets that Boult 
revealed. Besides, the sound is only 
London average, which is the best in the 
field month in and month out but not 
as good as Westminster engineers can do 
on the occasions when 
with their Planets 


altogether. 


as was the case 
they outdo themselves 
—J.N. 
* 
MENDELSSOHN: Hebrides and Ruy 
Blas Overtures; New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. Columbia 10” LP disc 
AL-52, $2.85. 


AHERE’s a good buy. 


as an excellent example of how Mitropou- 


The disc serves 


los can vitalize familiar works without 

getting carried away with himself. The 

man is erratic, no doubt about that. 

But if his work in 19th-century romantic 

music were like this all the time, no one 

could complain. The Philharmonic plays 
well, makes its characteristic dark, strong 
sound. Columbia has provided fine en- 

gineering assistance. c.24.. 

- 

MEYERBEER: Les Patineurs, PISTON: 
Incredible Flutist; Boston Pops Orches- 
tra conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
STRAVINSKY: Firebird Suite; Leo- 
pold Stokowski and his Symphony 
Orchestra. RAVEL: Daphnis at Chloe 
Suite No. 2, WEBER-BERLIOZ: Jn- 
vitation to the Dance; NBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Arturo Tos- 

DELIBES: Sylvia, Coppelia; 
Members of the Boston 
Orchestra conducted by 
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canini. 
Symphony 
Pierre Mon- 





teux. RAVEL: La Valse, ROUSSEL: 
Bacchus et Ariane Ballet Suite No. 2; 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Charles Munch. RCA Victor LP 
set (3-discs), $18.85. 


AJUST “Ballet” is the title given this 
impressive-looking set of LPs. It has a 
striking visual format enhanced by seven 
typically superb photographs by George 
Platt Lynes of dance action. Some of the 
dancers pictured are ballerinas Tamara 
Toumanova, Alicia Markova, and Maria 
Tallchief. 
taining to the plots and styles of the 
various ballets represented. The _per- 


There are also articles per- 


formances in this set are not all new. 
Readers of these pages will recognize 
that the Stokowski, Toscanini, and 
Munch contributions have been ayail- 
able for some time in different couplings. 

Giving our attention to the new re- 
leases, let us begin with the Fiedler per- 
Here we have Les Patineurs, 
a staple of both our Ballet Theatre's 
and Britain’s Sadler’s Wells’ repertory. 


formances. 


It deals, as you probably know, with 
ice skating in choreographic terms. The 
music was originally intended for the 
dance; it is lifted right out of Meyerbeer’s 
opera Le Prophéte. It is brilliant, old- 
fashioned and colorful enough for the 
theatre; it makes only moderately pleas- 
ant listening as it is performed by Fiedler 
and the Boston Pops. This performance 
is tense, hectic and without requisite 
flow and abandon. The recording does 
not help matters, either, being also tense 
and somewhat shrill. 
of the 


Piston's 


The same is true 
rendition and engineering of 
unidiomatic but popular Jn- 
credible Flutist. This work is absent 
from the dance theatre today, but the 
music enjoys rather frequent playings 
throughout the world. It is far from 
Piston’s best work, and his best (mostly 
unrecorded) is well worth hearing. 
Forgetting Munch’s unforgettable ver- 
sion of Bacchus et Ariane for a moment, 
one would have to say that the glory 
of this set are the contributions of Pierre 
Monteux. His readings of excerpts from 
Delibes’ melodious and lovely sounding 
Sylvia and Coppelia (two full-length 
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Angel "Records has lhe honce lo announce 





WALTER GIESEKING 


A Gaeeuvicus Munboved Bimnsted Celton 
A fullcation unegue tn frerformance and firesentation 
AA aclaslone on lhe tislory of recording 


Eleven 12” long play records 


HE RECORDING IS SUPERB. It has 
been dedicated by Walter Gieseking to 
the forthcoming world-wide celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of Mozart 


Angel Records’ publication of this Limited 
Edition of the master’s piano music, played 
by a master, is designed as a rare Collec- 
tor’s Edition, to enrich the permanent li- 
brary of home, school, college, conservatory. 


The recordings were made during the past 
year in London, with meticulous engineers. 
They were pressed by skilled British crafts- 
men. 


Sixty-Three Works of Mozart 


HE PACKAGING IS BEAUTIFUL. A 

royal blue moiré silk dustproof case, 
stamped in gold-leaf, protected by a trans- 
parent strong acetate “slip case”, contains 
these precious recordings. 


White-ar.d-gold jackets, engraved and illus- 
trated, enclose each record. Designed and 
printed in Paris, each jacket has a different 
cover and back, ornamented with engravings 
from the first edition of Mozart’s works. 


A handsome illustrated booklet includes an 
introduction written by Walter Gieseking 
himself and notes on the 63 works by the 
English critic, William Glock. 


The Price is $75.00 
Angel Album 3511K 


Each dealer has 
a limited supply. 








November, 1954 


We suggest you 


x acs 


Distinguished Christmas Gift 
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ballets long considered classics and in 
many ballet companies’ repertories) are 
impeccable, and the playing by the 
Bostonians is suave and stylish to the 
nth degree. Victor has given these per- 
formances their very best engineering; 
and these days, that is something. These 
are, then, models of what ballet recording 
and performance ought to be and are 
highly recommended. It is hoped that 
Victor will make Sylvia and Coppelia 
available on a single disc as a separate 
issue. That would make a lot of bal- 
letomanes and music listeners happy, 


C.J.L. 


I am certain. 
a 


MOZART: Concerto No. 24 in C minor 
(K. 991) and No. 26 in D (K. 537); 
Robert Casadesus (piano) with Colum- 

Orchestra conducted 

by George Szell. Columbia LP disc 

ML-4901, $5.95. Concerto No. 12 in A 

(K. 414) and No. 27 in B flat (K. 595); 

Ingrid Haebler (piano) with Pro Musica 

Symphony, Vienna conducted by Hein- 

rich Hollreiser. Vox LP disc PL8710, 

$5.95. Concerto No. 9 in E flat (K. 271) 

and No. 15 in B flat (K. 450); Wilhelm 

Kempff (piano) with Stuttgart Cham- 

ber Orchestra and winds of L’Orchestre 


bia Symphony 


de la Suisse Romande conducted by 
Karl Muenchinger. London LP disc 


LL-998, $5.95. 


ATHESE new releases serve to remind 
us once more of the wonders of LP and 
how pleasant it is to get two Mozart 
piano concerti on one disc. They also 
call to the attention the difficulty of per- 
forming these marvelous creations and 
preserving them. For all the recordings 
of Mozart concerti in the LP catalogue 
there have been all too few that some of 
The Casa- 
desus-Szell team profit from Columbia's 


us would want to live with. 


able engineering; their sound gleams 
and glows, and what’s more is_ well 
balanced. These noteworthy artists are 
serious of purpose and they read the 
What is in rather 
short supply in their performance is 
ease of movement and warmth of hu- 
manity, a large measure of the music’s 
afflatus. Though less well recorded, the 


works impeccably. 
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Schnabel version of No. 24 (despite the 
cadenzas he uses) and the Landowska 
performance of No. 26 are preferred by 
me. 

Best of the three discs is the Vox 
presentation. Ingrid Haebler has already 
astonished a number of listeners with 
her clean finger work, her stylistic purity, 
her lovely sounds, and her heavenly way 
of easing on through a Mozart piano 
PL8300). This latest 
effort, if not quite up to her recorded 
debut, is still very pleasing; particularly 
so in the great No. 27. Miss Haebler’s 
performance is a strange one in that she 
seems oblivious to the sweet melancholy 


concerto (Vox 


and tragic overtones of the first two move- 
ments. She covers up this gap, however, 
by playing like a sweet-tempered angel, 
pure of heart and mind. The effect is 
enchanting, if not precisely what Mozart 
seems to have had in mind. In the 
brilliant No. 12, Miss Haebler is also 
satisfying but Hollreiser cannot afface 
the memory of Monteux’s accompani- 
ment to Lili Krauss’ hectic playing in 
an RCA Victor LP recently discussed 
I doubt that these pickup 
orchestras in Vienna get much rehearsal 


in these pages. 
for a recording. Aside from a patch or 
two of woolly-sounding recording, the 
Vox engineering is perfectly acceptable. 
The London disc, which promised a 
Muenchinger 
looked good on paper), is in fact some- 
Kempft 
plays well enough, but Muenchinger’s 
support is lackluster of sound and leaden 
of spirit. 


great deal (Kempff and 


thing of a disappointment. 


There is no life in the phrasing 
and hardly the feeling of continuity one 
wants in these works. The recording, 
though good enough, is not top-drawer 
London, either. The Hess-Casals version 
of No. 9 (on a Columbia LP) is acceptable 
playing in the romantic tradition. The 
Haebler-Hollreiser performance of No. 15 
on Vox is one of the jewels of the LP 
catalogue. —C.J.L. 
7 
SCHUMANN: Concerto in A minor for 
Cello, Op. 129; Cant del Ocells (Catalan); 
Sant Marti del Canigo (Sardana); Aria 
from Organ Pastorale in F (Bach- 
Casals); Recitative from Organ Concerto 
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MONTH AFTER MONTH 


THE FINEST 


OCTOBER 


WL 5319 


WL 5320 


WAL 216 


WL 5321 


WL 5322 


WL 5323 


WL 5324 


WL 5325 


WL 5305 


SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony #1; 
Golden Age (Ballet Suite) 

National Symph. Orch. of Wash, D. C., 
Mitchell cond. 

TURINA: Procesion del Rocio, 
Canto a Sevilla, Danzas Fantasticas, 
Oracion del Torero 

Lola Rodriguez de Aragon, soprano; 
Orquesta Sinfonica de Madrid, 

Freitas Branco cond. 

J. S. BACH: 8 Sonatas, Flute and 
Harpsichord 

Wummer, flute; Valenti, harpsichord 
LISZT: Lieb aume, 
Legenden,Farnadi, piano 

GRANADOS: Goyescas (with 

El Pelele), Echaniz, piano 

HADYN: String Quartets Op. 76, 
#3, #4, Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet 
DVORAK: Biblische Lieder, 
Zigeunerweisen, Liebeslieder 
Roessel-Majdan, contralto; 

Holetschek, piano 

SCARLATTI: Sonatas for 
Harpsichord Vol. VI, 

Valenti, Harpsichord 

Cante Flamenco Anthology Vol. Ill 
Flamenco Singers, Guitar accompaniment 


Ralled. 





NOVEMBER 


WAL 402 


WL 5306 


WL 5326 


WL $327 


WL 5328 


W-LAB 7001 


November, 


J. S. BACH: Geistliche Lieder 
Roessel-Majdan, Contralto; Cuenod, 
tenor; Harand, cello; Holetschek, 
harpsichord. 

J. S. BACH: Sonata #1, Partita #2 
Julian Olevsky, solo violin 

LULLY: Te Deum 

Ensemble vocal de Paris; Orch. de la 
Societe de Musique de Chambre de 
Paris; Soloists; Pierre Capdevielle, 
cond. 

DEBUSSY : La Mer, Iberia 

Orch. du Theatre des Champs Elysees, 
Inghelbrecht, cond. 

America’s Children Sing Christmas 
Carols for the Children of America 
Children's chorales 


a Pers 
(QUA 


LONG PLATING RECORDS 


WL 5329 


WL 5330 


WL 5331 


WL 5333 


WL 5034 


WL 5372 


WL 5387 


LISTEN... AND 
COMPARE! 





MENDELSSORMN: Ten Piano 
Compositions 

Reine Gianoli, piano 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Sonata G maj., 
Op. 37; Romance, Op. 5; Nocturne 
and Humoresque, Op. 10; Souvenir 
de Hapsal, Op. 2 

Nadia Reisenberg, piano 

FRANCK: Piano Quintet, F min. 
Curtis String Quartet ; ‘Sokoloff, piano 
JANACEK: Concertino, Dumka, 
Sonata 

Barylli, violin; Holetschek, piano; 
Barylli Ensemble 

World Festival of Folk Song and 
Folk Dance 

Auspices of UNESCO in cooperation 
with Int'l Folk Music Council 

Arr. CANTELOUBE: Christmas 
Around the World 

Le Groupe des Chanteurs Traditionals 
de Paris; Orch. du Theatre des Champs 
Elysees, Honegyar, cond. 
COUPERIN: lLecons de Tenebres 
Cuenod, Sinimberghi, tenors; 
Holetschek, harpsichord and organ; 
Harand, cello 


10” POPULAR 


WL 3044 


WL 3019 


WL 3029 


WL 3030 


WL 3031 


WL 3032 


WL 3033 


WL 3034 


WL 3035 


XMAS HI-FIVORIES 

Ferrante, Teicher, duo-pianists 

In the Continental Manner Vol. Il 
Herb Seiter, piano; Rhythm group 
Butterfield Plays Ballads for 
Sweethearts 

Billy Butterfield & Orch. 

Paris by Night #1 

Franck Pourcel & Orch. 

Piano Waltzes from Vienna #1 
Herb Seiter 

Dance to Paris Swing #2 

Jerry Mengo & Orch. 

Morgan Plays Waltzes for Organ 
Virginie Morgan, electric organ 
Date for Dancing #2 

Orchs. of Franck Pourcel, Jerry Mengo, 
Pepe Luiz, others 

Dancing in % Time,#1 
Ensemble Musette, Bus Viseur, 
Loulou LeGrand 


WESTMINSTER LABORATORY SERIES 


GLIERE: The Red Poppy, Orch. of Vienna State Opera, Scherchen cond. 
W-LAB 7002 TCHAIKOVSKY: Capriccio Italien 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF : Capriccio Espagnol, London Symph. Orch., Scherchen cond. 


IT ATT AAACN 
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No. 3 (Bach-Rosanoft); Adagio from 
Sonata No. 9 for Piano (Haydn-Casals) ; 
Nana (Falla); Pablo Casals with Prades 
Festival Orchestra, Perpignan Festival 
Orchestra and Eugene Istomin (piano). 
Columbia ML-4926, $5.95. 


ACOLUMBIA is to be congratulated on 
getting Casals to perform a new concerto 
after many years. The last he did was 

That he chose the 
Schumann, a work that is prevailingly 
diffuse and reflective of the composer's 


the Elgar concerto. 


increasing illness at the time when it was 
Yet, 
there is an intimate intensity in the solo 
cello writing which a musician like Casals 
could hardly fail to find absorbing. There 
is no empty virtuosity, as the annotator 
says, and the cello does sing, though there 
are “painful moments.”’ 


written, may seem strange to some. 


It is in the or- 
chestral part of the score that Schumann 
shows his diffuseness and mental uncer- 
tainty, for the orchestral writing is con- 
tinuously disjointed and the last move- 
ment leaves an indefinite feeling in the 
But what Casals does with this 
music holds the listener from beginning 


listener. 


to end, for his is rare cello playing, from 
the heart, one is tempted to say. His 
ability to subtly swell a tone here and there 
in a phrase, never in an inartistic manner, 
and the expressive quality of his tone and 
the purity of his double stops are rare 
artistic assets. On the reverse face of the 
disc, he is heard in a recital of short pieces, 
performed with that masterful artistry 
that he inevitably bestows on the smallest 
works. No conductor is named in the 
concerto, but it is that Eugene 
Ormandy participated, if not in the 
final performance at least in the rehearsals. 
The accent on coloration in the scoring 
has all the earmarks of Ormandy'’s style. 
The recording is quite intimate, not hi-fi 
in the sense of ultra-brilliance, but satis- 
fying in its naturalness of sound. There 
are faintly foreign sounds which suggest 
the soloist indulged in utterances or 
extraneous noises were caught, but these 


said 


are in no way disturbing. —P.H.R. 
* 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in A 


minor, Op. 54; Konzertstueck for Piano 
96 


and Orchestra in G, Op. 92; 
Allegro with Introduction for Piano 
and Orchestra in D Minor, Op. 134; 
Joerg Demus (piano) and the Or- 
chestra of the Vienna State Opera 
conducted by Artur Rodzinski. West- 
minster WL-5310, $5.95. 


Concert 


AWESTMINSTER lists all three works 
as Schumann concertos, for which there 
The first 
ment of the famous Piano Concerto was 


is some justification. move- 
originally an independent work, and the 
two lesser-known works might have been 
amplified if critics had 
liked them as well and Schumann’s mind 


contemporary 


had not gone to the edge of insanity. 
The presence of the  Konzertstueck 
(also known as the Introduction and 
Allegro appassionato) and the 
Allegro are what make this disc interest- 


Concert- 


ing. The Piano Concerto has been played 
better many times (especially by Lipatti 
and Novaes). Demus tends to be too 
straightforward and not as_ persuasive 
with the romantic style as are the afore- 
mentioned. —J.N. 
e 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4 in D 
Minor, Op. 120; LISZT: Les Préludes 
Symphonic Poem No. 3; the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Paul Paray. Mercury LP MG-50036, 
$5.95. 


AWHY another Les Préludes? Of course 
this is a superb one; I don’t know any 
Paray performances that do not, some- 
how, get inside of the music and go to its 
heart. But this was the 14th 


to come our way on microgroove, and 


version 
several of the earlier ones were quite 

The Schumann, from any 
point of view, is a valued addition to the 
catalogues. 


satisfactory. 


For me it is the performance, 
although Krips, Monteux and Szell each 
limned the fashion. 
Paray seems to sense, with Krips and 
Szell, that it is architectonically a great 
edifice, indeed that it is the logical suc- 
cessor to Beethoven’s Fifth in the matter 
of movement And Paray 
seems with Monteux, 
that this is a score full of warmth and 
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music in his own 


unification. 


also to. sense, 
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DIAMOND. THE HARDEST 

PHONOGRAPH NEEDLE {5S 

ALSO THE GENTLEST AND 
SAFEST FOR RECORDS. 
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A DIAMOND NEEDLE...THE 
HARDEST. SMOOTHEST AND MOST 
DURABLE KNOWN MATERIAL. 


CONSUMER TESTING LABORATORIES, AUDIO ENGINEERS, 
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Dept. 23-C, 62 ST. MARY STREET, YONKERS, N. Y. 
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Rhenish lilt, ready to sing and soar if 
only the conductor would let it. Truly 
a remarkable interpretation and, like the 
Liszt, beautifully recorded. —J.L. 
* 
SHAPERO: Symphony for Classical Or- 
chestra; the Columbia Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Leonard Bern- 
stein. Columbia LP ML-4889, $5.95. 


ATHE first time I heard this work, on 
the occasion of its New York premiére 
in March of 1953, it made a profound 
impression on me despite a feeling that 
everything was being said at least twice. 
That the score is altogether too long to 
sustain its viable materials now is con- 
firmed, and so is the more important 
overall impression—the blue pencil can 
be applied some other time. Stravinskyan 
to its rhythmic core, the piece withal 
resists any denigration for its eclectic 
inspiration and its annoying redundance. 
Shapero orchestrates cleanly, develops 
his themes lucidly, with supple polyphony 
and subtle harmonic coloration through- 
out. I should emphasize that he never 
runs to adipose; he may run around the 
same course a couple of times but he 
never does it to sweat off fat, just to 
flex his fine muscles. In short the Sym- 
phony for Classical Orchestra is a work 
that arrogantly demands, and deserves, 
serious attention. It has just about 
everything to warrant a prediction that 
its author is on the way to becoming a 
great composer, provided that he learns 
to curb his insouciant self-indulgence. 
Bernstein’s conducting is a marvel. 
The pick-up orchestra delivers the goods 
with superb élan. Columbia’s sound is 
excellent. My only quibble is with the 
program notes; the ordinarily _ per- 
spicacious Charles Burr tells us a lot 
about Shapero but vouchsafes nothing 
absolutely about the music at hand, 
$2, 

of A 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 3 in C, Op. 
52; Symphony No. 7 in C, Op. 105; 
the London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Anthony Collins. 
LP LL-1008, $5.95. 


London 





AIT didn’t seem possible that Collins 
was taking the first movement of the 
Third as fast as he did for no good reason. 
But Allegro moderato is a flexible enough 
marking to permit certain liberties, and 
I was willing to be persuaded that twice 
the traditional speed could be justified. 
In the end I had to admit, at least, that 
Collins was not being merely perfunctory, 
which I had thought originally. But I 
cannot his tempi, 
The Third has always been my 
favorite among the Sibelius symphonies, 


altogether approve 
even so. 


notwithstanding the expressive superi- 

ority of the Fourth, and I prefer to hear it 

unwind in its own good time, gathering 
momentum and strength as it goes. 

Collins apparently conceives of it as a 

jocular piece rather than, as I know it, a 

quietly good-natured one with slow, 

subtle touches of satire, touched with 
sadness. To each his own. The re- 

cording as such is superb, clearly an im- 

provement on the Mercury import- 

which is also coupled, incidentally, with 
the Seventh. Collins does magnificently 
with the later work, builds his big climax 
with assurance and just the right pace. 

Again the reproductive quality is, the 

Sibelians will not want to miss 

this disc; my reservations about the 

Third are purely subjective. —J.L. 

* 

MR. STRAUSS COMES TO BOSTON: 
S’ giebt nur ein’ Kaiserstadt, Pizzicato, 
Kreuz Fidel and Freikugeln Polkas, 
Bouquet and Bijouterie Quadrilles, Tales 
from the Vienna Woods, On the Beautiful 
Blue Danube, Morgenblaetter and Jubilee 
Waltzes: The Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. RCA 
Victor LP LM-1809, $5.95. 


finest. 


ABETWEEN June 17 and July 4, 1872, 
there was held in Boston the “Interna- 
tional Musical Festival and World’s 
Peace Jubilee” featuring the first American 
appearance of the legendary waltz king, 
Johann Strauss. He was provided with 
an orchestra of 1,000, a chorus of 20,000, 
a battery of 150 soloists, and 100 mem- 
bers of the Boston Fire Department 
(who played a vigorous unison with their 
hammers in a gigantic performance of 
The American Record Guide 
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o» New 
FAIRCHILD 


220 SERIES 
CARTRIDGE 


From Fairchild now comes a development so startling that it virtually 
obsoletes every other quality cartridge on the market. Look at the response 
curve! No peaks—completely uniform response to 17,000 cycles—and 
slow roll-off beyond—giving smooth natural sound! 


Then compare the Fairchild 220 to these other 








well-known cartridges. Peaks and jagged res- 


ponse curves mean rough sound—unnatural 


harshness even in the mid-range. 


The NEW Fairchild 220 Cartridge incorporates the famed 


moving. coil design, the only truly linear reproducing principle. 





toe! ®@ 4 to 6 db higher output! 

; @ Still higher compliance! 
@ Still lower moving mass! 
®@ Even less record wear! 


Identify the NEW Fairchild 220 by its sparkling 


silver finish, symbolizing its peerless performance. 





Hear the NEW Fairchild 
220 Series Diamond Car- 
tridges at your audio 
dealer. You compare! 
Unequalled performance 


at only $3750 


STILL AVAILABLE 








STILL UNEXCELLED 
BY CONVENTIONAL 
REPRODUCERS! 
The Fairchild 215 
Series Cartridges 
now at the lowered 
price of $29.75 





RECORDING, 


IRCHILD cquiemenr’ 


154th St. & 10th Ave., WHITESTONE 57, N. Y. 














the Anvil Chorus from you know what). 
None of this history has much to do with 
the record at hand, except that every- 
thing herewith was included at some 
time or another on one of the IMF&WPJ 
programs. Fiedler’s performances are 
perfunctory but they are better than 
you are apt to get elsewhere just the same. 
The sound is fine, but mostly across the 
top. 9.8. 
2 

Symphony in C; the 
Orchestra conducted by 
Cantata (1952); Jennie 
Tourel (mezzo), Hughes Cuenod (ten- 
or), members of the New York Con- 
cert Choir conducted by Margaret 
Hillis and the Philharmonic Chamber 
Ensemble (of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony) conducted by the 


STRAVINSKY: 
Cleveland 
the composer; 


composer. Columbia LP ML-4899, 
$5.95. 
AONLY a pathetically bad recording 


of the Symphony exists for purposes of 
That this work has had to 
wait 14 years for adequate representation 
in the catalogues is no reflection on the 
industry; discs do have to sell and this 
one will not amortize itself for a long 
time, you may be sure. 


comparison. 


But it is certainly 
a commentary on the low estate of 
public taste that there has not been a 
real demand for this magnificent score, 
perhaps Stravinsky's very best orchestral 
composition. And it is diatonic, yet! 
Let us pray that this belated recognition 
will speed the music’s welcome into the 
standard contemporary repertory, where 
it is entitled to an honored place. The 
Cantata of 1952 is a 
lovely little work, a sort of miniature 
Rake in that it is based on four English 
lyrics of the 15th and 


transcendentally 


16th centuries. 
The settings are like so many facets of a 
single perfect stone, each face refracting 
a myriad of delicate mezzotints. And 
note, the harmonies are 
so subtle that they 
plicity in 


again, please 
approximate sim- 
their expressive organization. 
The performances are uniformly dedi- 
cated, and the sound is all that one could 
ask. Robert Craft's 


are wonderful, except in those paragraphs 


annotations, too, 


where he gets lost in metaphysics. 
100 


Truly 


an astonishing record, and a labor of love 
for which Columbia is entitled to take a 


bow. —J.L. 


« 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in 
B Minor (‘‘Pathétique’’); L’Orchestre 
de la Societé des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire de Paris. London LP LL-920, 
$5.95. 
AUNTIL the third makes 
a shambles of his brass section, Kleiber 
elicits a resplendent performance. The 
last movement, beautifully 
turned out. And the sound is London's 
Parisian best, which is not as good as 
their very best but better than 
anybody else’s. If you don’t happen to 
have a Pathétique in the house, this is 
recommended. Since there are so many 
in the catalogues, and a lot of them 
good ones, too, I suppose there are very 
few listeners who would find this latest 
enough of an improvement over their 
favorite to warrant replacement. My- 
self, I Furtwaengler would get 
around to it. His old shellac was, with 
Koussevitzky's, the finest I have ever 


movement 


again, is 


most 


wish 


heard. —J.L. 
e 

WAGNER: Symphony in C; Polonia 

Overture; the Symphony Orchestra 


of Radio Berlin conducted by Adolf 

Fritz Guhl. Urania LP URLP-7116, 

$5.95. 
AEARLY works by the great composers 
are more than often quite deserving of 
the obscurity that has hid them. The 
Wagner Symphony is an exception. How 
this delightful piece has escaped scrutiny 
over the years I cannot understand, on 
the evidence of this excellent perform- 
ance (which is one of Urania’s best en- 
Wagner was not yet 19 
when he turned out this music in the 
elapsed 
cedents plainly were Mozart and Beetho- 


gineering jobs). 


time of six weeks. Its ante- 
ven; the latter's influence is permeating 
Mozartean 
Architecturally it is 
with an introduction that 
the Fate 
a_ sprightly 
moving Andante, a scherzo-like Allegro 
Allegro molto to 
Classical fashion. 
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except in the fugal Finale. 


quite traditional, 
foreshadows 
motif in Goetterdaemmerung, 
Allegro con brio ensuing, a 
assai and a_ bustling 


wind up in the best 
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Clara Schumann was most enthusiastic 
about the work when she heard it at 
After that 
it fell out of favor altogether until after 
the composer's death, by which time his 


Gewandhaus concert in 1833. 


more sensational music dramas were all 
that anyone was interested in. A_ big 
red rose to Urania for thus returning it 
to circulation. And a booby prize, while 
we are at it, for wasting their time and 
ours on the Polonia Overture. This is 
undoubtedly the trashiest concert item 
in the entire Schwann catalogue. 


J.L. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BRAHMS: Violin Sonatas—No. 1 in Gy 
Op. 78; No. 2 in A, Op. 100; No. 3 in 
D minor, Op. 108; DIETRICH- 
SCHUMANN-BRAHMS: Sonata for 
Violin and Piano; 
Alexander Zakin. 
202, 2 discs, $11.90. 


Isaac Stern and 
Columbia set SL- 


ASONATAS two and three of Brahms 
Both 
praised by critics, not only for stern’s 


were issued previously. were 
fine musicianship but for the equally fine 
co-partnership of his accompanist, Alex- 
ander Zakin. 


formances has been excellently achieved 


The balance in these per- 
by the engineers. There is a lot of spirit 
in Stern’s playing of the Brahms’ sonatas 
and fine musicianly feeling, though he 
tends to bear down rather heavily on the 
music on occasion, and his tone in climac- 
tic passages is often harsh. His control, 
poise and vigor, however, might well be 
Both artists 
themselves with that 
songful firse sonata, as they did with the 


the envy of many a violinist. 
readily identify 
other two. They give as fine a perform- 
ance of each as any on LP to date. Some 
however, have memories of older 


which 


of us, 
78-rpm_ performances were less 
assertive. 

In assembling the Brahms works under 
one roof, so to speak, Columbia had Stern 
and his revive the complete 
sonata which the friends, Dietrich, Shu- 
mann and Brahms wrote in 1853 for the 
noted violinist Joseph Joachim, using as 
a germ motive the FAE, which stood for 
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yartner 
I 


Joachim’s motto, Frei aber cinsam (Free 
but lonely). Dietrich, a pupil of Schu- 


mann, wrote the first movement (the 
longest), Schumann wrote the second, an 
Intermezzo, and the Finale, while Brahms 
wrote the Scherzo which has long been 
regarded as the best movement. Brahms’ 
Scherzo has been often played in concert 
and since it is best remembered as part 
of this sonata, it belongs in this album 
of the composer's violin and piano music. 
Dietrich, a forgotten Romanticist, spreads 
his wings in the opening Allegro, which 
seems a little redundant on first acquain- 
tance. Songful in character, his music is 
valiantly brought to life by Sterns and 
Zakin, and only a prejudiced listener will 
deny that it would probably endear itself 
in time. The charm of Schumann's 
Intermezzo would be hard to gainsay, and 
his Finale, while somewhat diffuse, has 
Brahms’ Scherzo has a_ notable 
No one I have 


ever heard play this Scherzo digs into the 


vigor. 
breadth and _ boldness. 
music like Stern; indeed, he gives con- 
siderable vitality to all four movements. 


P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Quartet in C, Op. 64, No.1; 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 64, No. 3; the 
Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. West- 
minster WL-5314, $5.95. 


ATHE Konzerthaus group plays these 
quartets (the first long-playing versions) 
in their well-known style: perfect en- 
tone; the 
short; the 
legato phrasing suave when not intense. 
This style makes a fine thing of the 
Adagio of No. 3, but for the rest it lacks the 
touch to convey the in- 
You might, how- 
ever, like your Haydn performed this 
If not, wait for the forthcoming 
versions by the Schneider String Quartet, 
which is recording all the Haydn quartets 


semble; resonant staccato 


notes incisive rather than 


lightness of 
herent gaiety of music. 


way. 


for the Haydn Society—and compare. 
—E.B. 

MOZART: Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 
K. 525; Ein Mustkalischer Spass, 
K. 522; the Vienna Konzerthaus 


Quartet, with Josef Hermann (double 
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bass) in K.525. 
5315, $5.95. 

ATHE Musical Joke is performed in the 
original sextet version, with the Konzer- 
thaus Quartet joined by two unidentified 
but very adept horn players. They 
deserve to be named, for it is more diffi- 
cult to play consistently out of tune than 
in. All the performers seem to be en- 
joying the exaggerations of this broadside 
of fun, and they play it well, indeed. The 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik unfortunately 
proves to be a useless appendage, for it 
is played with unwarranted and often 
graceless determination. Most of us pre- 
fer this work in the orchestral version. 


—E.B. 


WL- 


Westminster 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in A Minor (‘Ar- 
peggione”’); MENDELSSOHN: Sona- 
ta No. 2 in D, Op. 58; Roger Albin 
(cello) and Claude Helffer (piano). 
Telefunken LP LGU-66015, $5.95. 


ALOVELY 


recorded. 


realistically 
The Arpeggione has turned 
up fairly often on LP, the most recent 
and competitive version being a first- 
interpretation by Gendron on a 
London disc that includes also the Schu- 
mann Fantasiestuecke, Op. 73 and the 
Romances, Op. 93. If you happen to love 
the little Mendelssohn Sonata, with its 
exquisitely stylized Hebriac quality, then 
the Telefunken disc must be your choice. 
If you are interested in the Arpeggione 
and don’t much care about the coupling, 
then I vote for Gendron on the grounds 
of tone and style. —J.L. 


KEYBOARD 


BACH: Art of Fugue; Josef and Grete 
Dichler (duo-pianos). Westminster LP 
set (2 discs) WAL-215, $11.90. 


performances, 


class 


AANOTHER version of Art of Fugue? 
Yes, and this one, arranged by Bruno 
Seidlhofer for two pianos, is the most 
effective in terms of listening pleasure 
yet recorded. As you probably know, 
Bach’s last will and testament, creatively 
speaking, was the Art of Fugue. This 
vast, grand, strangely impersonal work 
was written in open score; no instrumen- 
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tation is indicated. Revival of interest 
in the music took place during the latter 
half of the 19th century after over a hun- 
dred years of neglect. Since that time, 
many have turned their hands to giving 
Bach’s noble notes appropriate sound. 
Some have invented instrumentation that 
would have readily available in 
Bach’s day. Others have used sounds 
unknown to Bach. The current version 
falls, of course, in the latter category. 
It follows, by the way, the numbering 
of the first edition from 1-11. Then come 
the four canons, then Contrapunctus 13 
and 12, and finally the great unfinished 
fugue and the Wenn wir in 
hoechsten Noeten sind, (not intended as 
part of Bach’s monumental project but 
which tradition apparently demands as 
the conclusion of the work in performance) 
dictated by the composer from his death 
bed. 


been 


chorale 


The sound of two pianos seems so far 
removed from the Baroque period that one 
wonders by what magic Josef and Grete 
Dichler have managed to keep their play- 
ing within the stylistic and expressive 
confines of Bach's musical estate. Their 
sonic colors are ever cool, neutral, classic; 
their rhythms precise and vigorous; their 
unanimity uncommon by anybody’s stan- 
dards. These elements are part of their 
magic, but there is something else that 
eludes this listener. Something that 
allows the Dichlers to give the impression 
that the music was conceived for their 
instruments and is being created on the 
spot. Westminster has risen to the oc- 
casion with a splendid recording of un- 
usual warmth and spaciousness. It also 
has a kind of presence that immediately 
puts one on intimate terms with the sound. 
This type and standard of engineering 
seems to me just about ideal for the music 
offered. Notice also must be given to 
James Lyons’ uncommonly informative 
notes on the background of Art of Fugue. 
Indeed, this entire issue merits the highest 


recommendation. ~C.J.L. 
BACH: Goldberg Variations; Gustav 
Leonhardt (harpsichord). Vanguard 


Bach Guild LP BG-536, $5.95. 
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AAGAIN, as in The Art of Fugue, Leon- 
hardt delivers a solid, rather stolid per- 
formance that will neither repel aca- 
demicians nor attract others. For my 
taste on one, not even Landowska, ever 
has equalled that lady’s first version on 
shellac, although Kirkpatrick comes mighty 
close. Vanguard's sound is excellent, as 
usual, but the instrumental tone is not 
the prettiest. J.L. 


VOICE 
VERDI: Requiem; Herva Nelli, Fedora 
Barbieri, Giuseppe Di Stefano, Cesare 
Siepi, the Robert Shaw Chorale, the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini. RCA Victor 
set LM-6018, $11.90. 


ATOSCANINI has long been a great 
exponent of Verdi’s Requiem which, I 
would say, he recognizes as music belong- 
ing to the theatre as much as to the church. 
It is a grand and melodramatic score and 
Toscanini does justice to its grandeur as 
well as to its melodrama. As in all his 
performances of great choral works, he is 
the main protagonist, and soloists and 
chorus are but spokesmen of his invincible 
spirit. There are times, as in the Agnus 
Dei and the Libera me, Domine where the 
orchestra is silent, but the guiding spirit 
of Toscanini’s beat is felt. The singers 
reflect his personality, his inflexible will. 
It is as much a demand for musical 
consanguinity as it is imperious direction. 
Nothing is ever complicated with Tos- 
canini. He handles the most difficult 
scores with the utmost ease and assurance, 
but orderliness and balance are the order 
of the day. Has anyone ever given a 
more thrilling performance of the long 
Dies Trae, directed the singers, chorus and 
orchestra with a surer hand to recreate 
the shifting drama of Verdi's operatic 
melange? Who has made us realize the 
implication of horror more forcibly after 
the bass solo, Confutatis maledictis, when 
the chorus vehemently acclaim those 
solemn words Dies Irae, than he? And 
how poignantly he evokes the Amen at 
the end. 

loscanini has performed this work on 
Many occasions during the long years of 
November, 1954 





his tenure in this country. I have heard 
most of those performances, but the most 
memorable of them for me was the per- 
formance that he gave on November 25, 
1940 for the Alma Gluck Zimbalist Memor- 
ial of the Roosevelt Hospital Development 
Fund. We should not presuppose that 
charitable performances evoke more from 
a great man of music than those for which 
he is paid. But, it has always seemed to 
me that Toscanini’s heart is in such worthy 
causes and each and every one of his 
benefit concerts have been memorable 
experiences. The present recording was 
made at an actual (broadcast) performance 
in Carnegie Hall on January 27, 1951 and, 
like all public performances, the presence 
of the audience is noted. I could have 
wished for the 1940 performance since 
it enlisted the finest singers with the ex- 
ception of the bass and as fine a chorus 
as we have here. ‘Those singers were 
Milanov, Castagna, Bjoerling and Mos- 
cona, who sang, as one critic said, “‘like 
stars from some celestial opera house.” 
The singing here is far from celestial, 
though the bass Cesare Siepi distinguishes 
himself nobly. Nelli is no Milanov, yet 
she is a highly competent artist, but she 
attacks some of high notes from below and 
has not the beauty of tone that Milanov 
brought to her music. While Barbieri 
does some of her best singing on records, 
she does not efface memories of Castagna, 
nor does Di Stefano—who labors in nis 
solo, Ingemisco—efface memories of Bjoer1- 
ing. One returns to an older Victor set, 
in which Gigli, Pinza, Caniglia and 
Stignani were the solo quartet, for singing 
which is more memorable, though Caniglia 
for all her fine artistry is not a Milanov. 
But that old set has not the reproductive 
realism of the present set, where the 
orchestra and chorus have the greater 
living presence. The recording here is 
surprisingly good, though there are some 
uneven moments and in the Lux aeterna 
there is a perceptible alteration in pitch 
unless my ears deceive me. I doubt that 
the 1940 performance was recorded, hence 
in a choice of a Requiem it had to be one 
that was either recorded on the spot or 
via the air waves. Despite its flaws, I 
find it a rewarding reminder of Toscanini’s 
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incandescent artistry in this music. The 
other LP releases seem almost a travesty 


P.H.R. 


in comparison. 





Backhaus Plays 


(Continued from page §4) 

14, No. 1 on the same record. Repro- 
ductively, alas, not a one of the recordings 
up to London's usually lofty 
The sound is faithful in quiet 
passages; bu than not, 
treble chords played fortissimo are afflicted 
with 
range from almost acceptable to noisy. 


C.J.L. 


is really 
standards. 
more often 


rattles. Moreover, th: surfaces 





The Audio Fair 


_— Continued from page 74) 
his courtiers, serving him, were hell-bent 
on obliterating his features or contours 
with diadems of blinding brilliance and 
heavy weight and violent 
We're all for an Audio Fair, but 
let's get some really music-minded folks 


raimnent of 


colors. 


in them to work along with the technical 
ones and to effect a better balance of 
Undoubtedly, 
wonderful equipment 


values. there’s a lot of 
assembled in the 
countless rooms, equipment which under 
other would 
worth, but the way it is played at the 
Audio Fair these days, the 
leaves those halls fatigued and addlepated, 
happened to the 
phantasm of music in reproduction. 


circumstances prove its 


musician 


wondering what has 

Those interested in binaural reproduc- 
tion must have been impressed by Emory 
Cook's demonstration this year, for this 
singularly gifted engineer had equipment 
which, even when played at an unnaturally 
loud level, did not distort. Moreover, 
Cook would turn down the volume to 
those who did not like 
extreme loudness which, it must be ad- 


accommodate 


mitted, most listeners seemed to enjoy. 
Cook's setup this year, in space far from 
ideal for binaural reproduction, still was 
better than in previous years, with the 
result that one could hear the two channels 
of sound effectively from the back of the 
room. Strange to say, most listeners 
crowded up to the front, undoubtedly 
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impressed with some of Cook's fine re- 
cordings but unaware that they were not 
getting a true prospectus. 

Few visitors to the Audio Fair fail to 
visit the Company’s 
This concern is the foremost manufac- 


Tetrad exhibit. 


turer of diamond phonograph - styli, 
which the majority of leading companies 
in the field use. The importance of the 
needle in relation to LP discs cannot be 
minimized, and none are better than a 
diamond stylus. No other needle can be 
safely used for a long time. Each year 
we have visited the Tetrad exhibit and 
watched the amazement of many visitors 
who took advantage of the free micro- 
their styli. The 
comparative effects of new and 


scopic inspection of 


worn 
High Fidelity re- 
record grooves, . which 
Morton V. Marcus 
demonstrated, were of considerable in- 
terest to all, as was the display of replicas 
of world diamonds.  Tetrad 
in the “believe it or not’’ department 


needles points upon 
production and 
Tetrad’s president 


famous 


contends that the most diamonds used 


these days are for engagement rings 


We have long 
used Tetrad diamonds and we honestly 


and phonograph styli. 


believe if better diamond styli are ever 
made, which doesn’t seem possible, Tetrad 
will produce them. 

In the British Industries exhibit, one 
heard the three-speaker, corner installa- 
the English manufac- 
turer G. A. Briggs, generally played at a 
level which did justice to the music. Some 
demanded more volume, but 
Mr. Briggs—who was present—tried to 
dissuade excessive volume. Anyone fam- 
iliar with Briggs’ book Sound Reproduction 
knows how he feels about reproduced 
from his prefacing Wordsworth 


tion, designed by 


listeners 


music 
quote. 

In the Audak exhibit, one also heard 
music treated as music should be treated. 
Maximilian Weil has long believed that 
music should be heard at a natural level 
While 
he believes that all modern equipment 
cover the 


and not at a level that distorts. 


must reproducing range of 
sound in records today, he does not believe 
in hi-fi for hi-fi’s sake and avoids distortive 
levels in reproduction. The same ap- 
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proach to reproduction was evidenced in 
the Fairchild Recording Equipment Com- 
parny’s room, where manager Jay H. 
Quinn strove to maintain a level of sound 
to preserve the illusion of music in repro- 


duction 





POPS SPOTLIGHT 





RCA Victor 
has brought out Volume Two of its Glenn Miller 
“Limited Edition’ series (LPT-6701) and there 
is no grounds for suggesting that this sequel 


Several hefty jobs this month. 


won't be every bit as successful as its predecessor. 
The sixty-odd selections, all off-the-air recordings 
not previously available, include such grand old 
Miller arrangements as Deep Purple, Sunrise 
Serenade, Bluebirds in the Moonlight, On the Alamo, 
I Don't Want to Walk Without You and April in 
Paris. Comment would be superfluous, except 
to note that the sound is quite satisfactory. No 
words of praise are necessary, either, for Decca’s 
set DX-151 (also five 12-inch discs) entitled simply 
Bing The ‘Bing’ is of course Bing Crosby, and 
this boxed album (with a key yet) samples three 
decades of his singing career. The singer himself 
acts as emcee of the discography—for that is 
what it is, starting with a Muddy Water that he 
waxed with Paul Whiteman in the twenties and 
continuing through his first days as a crooner 
I Surrender Dear etc.) across the Hollywood years 
to his ensconcement (with White Christmas) as a 
sort of living immortal. The sound varies from 
barely adequate to reasonably good, but fans of 
“The Groaner"™ will be finicky about it. 

Other big items on the agenda are RCA’S LPT- 
6001, which is a pair of 12-inch discs commemorat- 
ing the art of the late Fats Waller, and Coral’s 
CX-1, which collates a concert at the Hollywood 
Palladium in September of 1953. The latter needs 
no extended comment. You either like Les Brown's 
band or you don't; I happen to like it in small 
doses but it does have the singular virtue of sound- 
ing about the same year in and year out. The 
reproductive quality is not very hi-fi but I don’t 
suppose that is terribly important. I know for a 
fact that it won't concern Waller's admirers. Vic- 
tor has done nobly by this magnificent artist. 
None of the performances have been released before, 
which means on the face of it that Wallerites are 
in for a great treat. The one thing that most 
amazed me about this set is that every side gives 
you'd 
almost think that Waller lived into the LP era. 
How the Victor engineers managed this I wouldn't 
know, but the illusion is perfect. 


the impression it was recorded nonstop; 


The master of 
them all just plays, sings and talks for twenty 
minutes at a time with nary a suggestion of band 
breaks. From the opening Baby Brown to the clos- 
ing St. Louis Blues he is at the very top of his 
wonted form. What more could you ask? 
Columbia has a production of sorts on the 
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month's list. It’s a single record (BL-1201) but 
it’s boxed and priced high-——a sound track abridge- 
ment of the Judy Garland vehicle A Star is Born. 
I happen to nurture a sentimental affection for 
Janet Gaynor's memorable performance in the 
earlier version (remember?) but I must say that 
the latter-day star is no slouch in the role. Whether 
or not the recorded edition is a fair sample of the 
film I cannot say because | did not see it. Judging 
from the movie reviews I have seen, however, I 
suspect that the sound track is the most impressive 
part of the show. Garland sings, I must say, with 
a consistently persuasive style, and on pitch for 
the most part. Myself, I can't get excited about 
the thing as a whole because I don't buy the notion 
But there 
is no denying the effectiveness of Moss Hart's 


that show biz is the last word in living. 


bathos or the momentary charm of Harold Arlen's 
music. While we are in the sound track depart- 
ment, incidentally, there is Walt Disney's docu 
mentary The Vanishing Prairie (Columbia CL 
6332) with Paul Smith’s music and The Egyptian 
(Decca DL-9014) with Alfred Newman conducting 
the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Orchestra in a 
truncated run-through of the score he wrote with 
Bernard Herrmann. 

The distaff stock has accumulated. Clef MG 
C-161 adds new wonders by the magnificent Billie 
Holiday, including What A Little Moonlight Can 
Do and Everything I Have Is Yours; Billie's voice 
has grown a bit husky but she is still a mistress of 
her art. So is Ella Fitzgerald, who offers a mellow 
program (Please Be Kind, Nice Work If You Can 
Get It etc.) on a 12-inch Decca, DL-8068. On 
Capitol H-516 the Kenton-trained June Christy, 
backed by Kenton-trained Pete Rugolo and his 
orchestra, essays Lonely House, I Should Care 
and such under the omnibus title of ‘‘Something 
Cool." The “Park Avenue Hillbillie,"" Dorothy 
Shay, returns on another Capitol disc, H-517, with 


a batch of Broadway ditties that include Doin’ 
What Comes Natur'lly and Take Back Your Mink; 
a real doll, this Shay, and I am glad to see her 
Similarly throaty, 
but far less innocent in her approach, is the gal 


popularity on the upgrade 


who made herself famous with one number a few 
years back, Ella Mae Morse. The tune was {of 
course, the Cow Cow Boogie. Now, on Capitol 
H-513, she’s back with a selection of barrelhouse, 
boogie and the blues that ranges from Rock Me 
All Night Long to Money Honey; Big Dave and 
his orchestra provide the support. Ladies in the 
international department this time are Martha 
Schlamme, who sings songs of many lands (from 
Israel to Nova Scotia) on Vanguard VRS-7012; 
Bas Sheva, who gives us a group of Hebraic chants 
(collectively entitled “Soul of a People’) on 
Capitol L-8287; and Annie Cordy, who explains 
why ‘moi, j'aime les hommes” on Angel ANG- 
64006. The last-named is really a standout in the 
chanteuse field, and that’s saying something. 

As for the gentlemen—we are still with the 
warblers—I suggest that you try the following: 
Harry Belafonte, on Victor LPM-1022, does 
nobly by Mark Twain, John Henry and other 
folk favorites (including Lord Randall, which 
John Charles Thomas once recorded so beauti- 
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fully) Burl Ives, on Decca DL-8080 (this and 
the foregoing are 12-inchers) assembles the high 
lights of a recital that he gave in the Royal Festival 
Hall, London, in connection with the coronation 
of Elizabeth II; the program includes a sizable 
slice of familiar Ivesiana, which is to say Big 
Rock Candy Mountain and, of course, Blue Tail 
Fly. Stan Wilson, on Clef MG C-163, introduces 
himself handsomely with a folk group that runs 
from his own Rolling Stone, composed a decade 
ago while he was serving with the Merchant 
Marine. to O Ken Karangue, an African calypso 
tune that emigrated to the hills of Trinidad; this 
fellow is a comer, mark my words. An opposite 
number of his, the late Hank Williams of “Grand 
OV Opry” fame, is heard on a posthumous MGM 
recital (E-242) that fortunately preserves his 
Howlin’ at the Moon and I'll Never Get Out of This 
World Alive. And the ever intriguing Billy Eck 
stine adds another chapter (same label, E-257) 
with an octet of Ellington hits like Mood Indigo 
and Prelude to a Kiss 

Before we leave the vocal department, mention 
should be made of RCA's wonderful new collectors 
issue, LCT-1156, a 12-inch goodie called simply 
Noel and Gertie. The stars are, needless to explain, 
Gertrude Lawrence and Noel Coward, with an 
assist from Yvonne Printemps. What a solace 
and a benediction it is to hear some of these ancient 
miracles of the modern lyric theater! Excerpts 
from Private Lives, Shadow Play and Red Peppers 
comprise the first side; the second, but for a 
slice of Conversation Piece with Printemps, is all 
Coward and all wonderful, right down to the 
Mad Dogs and Englishmen on the very last band. 
One regrets the omission of such historic Coward 
numbers as, say, The Stately Homes of England, 
but then you can't have everything, and this 
superb collection does not preclude a sequel one 
of these days 

The jazz department has been busier than a 
cow's tail in August. Witness Ellington ‘55, a 
12-inch Capitol disc (W-521) that needs no ex 
plication beyond a reminder that it includes 
his amazing Black and Tan Fantasy along with a 
flock of better known oldies like Stompin’ at the 
Savoy Max Kaminsky, whose stuff I used to 
admire in my student days in Boston, has arrived 
on the RCA bandwagon with LJM-3003, which is 
identified as Volume One of a series to be entitled 
“Jazz on the Campus, Ltd.’ If the discs to come 
are able to match the work of Max's Dixieland 
Bashers in Ugly Chile and Satanic Blues, that's 
all right by me. On the cornball side there's Joe 
“Fingers’’ Carr and his ragtime band in a “Fire 
man's Ball’’ on Capitol H-527; Red Wing and 
Hook and Ladder Rag are among the gems in this 
delightful whing-ding. Several 12-inchers are 
worthy of your scrutiny: Buddy De Franco, a 
tremendous clarinetist, mingles the commercial 
with the progressive handily on Norgran MG 
N-1006 (Gold Nugget Sam and Cable Car suggest 
its West Coast origin). Also from California way 
comes the Turk Murphy crew, featuring Wally 
Rose, in an all-Morton concert on Columbia CL- 
$59; really the greatest such period playing in 
the field except maybe for Preacher Rollo Laylan. 
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On the smoothie side, also on Columbia (CL-536) 
there is a roundup of “sophisticated swing" by 
Les Elgart that charms with ditties like Comin’ 
Thru the Scotch and The Turtle Walk; I didn’t 
think I would like this sort of thing, but frankly 
I was never wronger. Elgart (not to be confused 
with his brother, Larry, who offers things like 
Impressions of Outer Space) is a real fine stylist and 
I suspect he will be with us even more prominently 
from here on out. Bob Crosby has been around 
so long that he needs no introduction; suffice 
it to report that the new Decca album by his Bob 
Cats (DL-8061) recalls The Big Noise from Win 
netka in a fashion that simulates the original 
to perfection, ‘Nuft said. —JAS. 


NEW RELEASES 


for this month 


(RI means re-issue) 


v 


ADDINSELL: Warsaw Concerto; LISZT: Liebes 
traum No. 3; GRIEG: PeerGynt Suite 2; Fiedler 
& Boston Pops Orch. Vict. 10’ LRM-7052 

ALBENIZ: Iberia; Sebastian & Colonne Concerts 
Orch.; DEBUSSY: Iberia; Schueler, Prussian 
State Orch. Urania 7130. R.I. 

ALBENIZ: Malaguena; FALLA: Suite Populaire 
Espagnole; GRANADOS: Goyescas—Intermezzo; 
Starker (cello), P mmers (piano). Period 584. 

ARNOLD: English Dances, Sets 1 & 2; CHOPIN: 
Les Sylph des; Irving, Philharmonia, Orch 
Bluebird LBC-1078. 

BACH, J. C.: Andante; BACH, J. S.: Adagio; 
Arioso; Saidenber Little Sym.; MOZART: 
Concerto in D, K. 314; Miller (oboe), same orch. 
Columbia ML-4916. 

BACH: Cantata No. 51; Cantata No. 202; Danco, 
Munchinger, Stuttgart Cham. Orch. London 
LL-993. 

BACH: Cantata No. 78; Cantata No. 106; Soloists, 
Prohaska, Bach Guild Choir & Orch. Bacg G. 
§37. 

BACH: Chaconne, and other selections; Segovia 
(guitar). Decca 9751. 

BACH: Concertos Nos. 1 & 2 for 2 Pianos; Apple- 
ton, Field, Brief, Castle Hill Fest. Orch. Period 
700. 

BACH: Musical Offering; Scarlatti Orch. of 
Naples (Ghedini). Coloss. 1044. 

BACH: Well-Tempered Clavier, Book I], Nos. 
17-24; Wanda Landowska. Vict. LM-1820. 

BARTOK: For Children; Sonatina in D; Hun 
garian Peasant Songs; Kraus (piano). Educo 
3008. 

BARTOK: The Wooden Prince; Susskind, New 
Sym. Orch. Bartok 2-12” 308. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 13 (Pathetique); 
Op. 49, No. 1; Op. 49, No. 2; Bagatelles; Lili 
Kraus (piano). Educo 3006. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 15; 
Serkin, Ormandy, Phila. Orch. Co.. ML-4914. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 90; 
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Op. 81a (Les Adieux); Lond. LL-949. Sonatas 
Op. 2, No. 2; Op. 22. Lond. LL-948. Sonatas 
Op. 7; Op. 10, No. 3. Lond. LL-950. Sonatas 
Op. 13 (Pathetique); Op. 14, No. 1; Op. 28. Lond. 
952. Sonatas—Op. 31, No. 1; Op. 31, No. 3. 
Lond. LL-951. Sonatas—Op. 110; Op. 111. 
Lond. LL-953. Wilhelm Bachkaus. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 2, No. 3; Op. 49, 
No. 1; Op. 49, No. 2; Gulda. Lond. LLL-999, 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 2, No. 1; Op. 2, 
No. 3; Solomon. Vict. LM-1821. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 2, No. 2; Op. 27, 
No. 2 (Moonlight); Op. 81a (Les Adieux); 
Schnabel. Vict. LCT-1155. R.I. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 28; Op. 49, No. 1; 
Schnabel. Vict. LCT-1154. R.I. 

BEETHOVEN: Sonatas—Op. 30, No. 2; Op. 96; 
Ricci (violin), Gulda (piano) Lond. LL-1004. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4, Op. 60; Andre, 
Belgian Radio Sym. Orch. Tele. 66010. 

BEETHOVEN: Symphonies Nos. 4, Op. 60 & No. 
&, Op. 93; Perlea, Vienna State Philharmonia 
Orch. Vox 8740. 

BEN-HAYM: Suite, Op. 34; LISZT: Hungarian 
Rhapsodies Nos. 2 & 15; Bar-lllan (piano). 
Kings. 211. 

BERLIOZ: Symphonie fantastique, Op. 14; Dorati, 
Minn. Sym. Orch. Merc. 50034. Sebastian, 
RIAS Sym. Orch. Rem, 199-176. 

BIZET: L'Arlesienne Suits 1 & 2; Andre, Belgian 
Radio Sym. Orch. Tele. 66021. 

BIZET: Carmen—4 Preludes; Rother, Berlin 
Municipal Opera Orch. Tele. 10’ 68019. 

BLOCH: Schelomo; LALO: Cello Concerto: de 
Machula (cello), van Otterloo, Hague Phil. 
Orch. Epic 3072. 

BOCCHERINI: Cello Concerto in B flat; HAYDN: 
Cello Concerto in D; Fournier, Munchinger, 
Stuttgart Cham. Orch. Lond. LL-1036. 

BORODIN: Prince Igor—Polovetsian Scene, Act 
2; Soloists, Bolshoi Theatre Cho. & Orch. 
Pashaiev). Coloss. 10220. 

BRAHMS: Ballades; Capricci; Intermezzi, Op. 76. 
Lond. LL-959. Intermezzi; Rhapsodies; Fan- 
lasias, Op. 119. Lond. LL-960. Intermezzi, Op. 
117; Rhapsodies, Op. 76. Lond. 10” LS-961. 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). 

BRAHMS: Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 2; Vars. on 
Original Theme, Op. 21; Vars. on Theme of 
Paganini, Op. 35; Smeterlin (piano). Bluebird 
LBC-1076. 

BRAHMS: Violin Concerto, Op. 77; Oistrakh, 
Konwitschny, Saxon State Orch. Decca 9754. 
Ferras, Schuricht, Vienna Phil. Orch. Lond. 
LL-1046. z 

BRAHMS: Hungarian Dances; GLIERE: Ro- 
mance, Op. 3; MIASKOVAKY: Concerto ‘for 
Violin, Op. 44; Oistrakh, Gauk, Natl. Phil. 
Orch. & Yampolsky (piano). Coloss. 149, 

BRAHMS: Lieder; SCHUBERT: Lieder: Smith 
contralto). Bluebird LBC-1071. 

BRAHMS: Lieder; WOLF: Italienisches Lieder- 
buch; Seefried (soprano). Decca 9743. 

BRAHMS: Clarinet Trio in A mi., Op. 114; Kell, 
Miller, Horszowski; MOZART: Clarinet Con- 
erto, K. 622; Kell, Zimbler Sinfonietta. Decca 
9732. R.I. 

November, 1954 


BRITTEN: Les Illuminations, Op. 18; Serenade 
for Tenor, Horn & Strings, Op. 31; Pears, Brain, 
Goossens, New Sym. Orch. Lond. LL-994, 

BRITTEN: Soirees Musicales; Kleinert, Radio 
Berlin Sym. Orch.; ELGAR: In the South 
Overture, Op. 50; Froissart Overture, Op. 19; 
Pflueger, Radio Leipzig Sym. Orch. Urania 
7136. 

BRUCH: Kol Nidrei, Op. 47; de Machula (cello), 
van Otterloo, Hague Phil. Orch.; DVORAK: 
Cello Concerto, Op. 104; de Machual, Moralt, 
Vienna Sym. Orch. Epic 3083. 

BUSONI: Concerto for Clarinet; Sisilo, Scarlatti 
Orch. of Naples; LEO: Cello Concerto in D; 
Caramia, same orch. (Carraciolo). Coloss. 1047. 

CABALLERO: Gigantes y Cabezudos; CHAPI: La 
Revoltosa; Soloists, Cho. Agrupacion Sinfonia 
(Torroba). Col. ML-4931, 

CHAPI: La Bruja; TORROBA: La Caramba; 
Soloists, same orch. (Torroba). Col. ML-4930. 

CHAUSSON: Peome, Op. 25; LALO: Symphonie 
Espagnole, Op. 21; RAVEL: Tzigane; Grumiaux 
(violin), Fournet, Lamoureux Orch. Epic 3082. 

CHAUSSON: Symphony in B flat, Op. 20; 
FRANCK: Redemption; Fournet, Pasdeloup 
Orch. Epic 3067. 

CHAVEZ: Toccata for Percussion; FARBER- 
MAN: Evolution; Boston Precussion Group. 
Boston 207. 

COPLAND: Two Pieces for String Orch.; DIA- 
MOND: Rounds; PERSICHETTI: The Hollow 
Men; PORTER: Music for Strings; Solomon, 
MGM String Orch. MGM-E3117. 

DEBUSSY: Boite a joujoux; ST. SAENS: 
Carnival of Animals; Scarlatti Orch. of Naples 
(Argento) (Lazzetti, Buonomo, pianists). Coloss. 
1045. 

DEBUSSY: Pelleas and Melisande (complete); 
Micheau, Maurane, Roux, Cho., Lamoureux 
Orch. (Fournet). Epic 3-12’, SC-6003. 

DEBUSSY: Petiie Suite; RAVE: Mother Goose 
Suite; ST. SAENS: Carnival of Animals; 
Bartlett & Robertson (pianos). MGM-E3114. 

DEBUSSY: Prose Lyriques; Trois Chansons de 
Bilitis; Villon Ballads; Wend (soprano), Garten- 
laub (piano). Haydn Soc. 106. 

DEBUSSY: Sonata for Violin; FAURE: Sonata 
No. 2 for Violin, Op. 108; Ferras & Barbizet. 
Lond. LL-909. 

DEBUSSY: Sonata for Cello; FAURE: Papil- 
lons; RAVEL: Piece en Forme de Habenera; 
Starker & Pommers. Period 708. 

DELIUS: Appalachia; Koanga—Closing Scene; 
Beecham, Royal Phil. Orch. Col. ML-4915. 

DONIZETTI: Lucia—Mad Scene; GOUNOD: 
Mirelle—Selections; Mado Robin, Malkassian, 
Gabriel, Paris Cons. Orch. (Blareau). Lond. 
LL-922. 

DUPARC: Songs; MOUSSORGSKY: Songs 
and Dances of Death; George London (baritone), 
Ulanowsky (piano). Col. ML-4906. 

DVORAK: Symphony No. 5, Op. 95 (New World); 
SMETANA: Wedding Scenes; Radio Liepzig 
Orch. Pflueger). Urania 7132. 

EHRHARDT: Balletti; Ehrhardt (piano). Educo 
1001. 
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FALLA: La Vida Breve; de los Angeles, soloists, 
Barcelona Opera Orch. (Halffter; SPANISH 
SONGS; de los Angeles. Vict. 2-12’, LM-6017. 

FAURE: Ballade, Op. 19; Nocturnes; FRANCAIX: 
Piano Concerto; Kathleen Long. Martinon, 
Lond. Phil. Orch. Lond. LL-1058. 

FAURE: La Chauson dEve; MILHAUD: Pcemes 
J uit; Kolassi 
Lond. LL-919 

FOSS: A Parable of Death; Soloists, Narrator, 
Cho., Piano, Percussion & Strings. 
Educo 4002 

FRANCK: Psyche: RAVEL: La Valse; FAURE: 

Paray, Detroit Sym. Orch. Merc. 


contralto), Collard (piano). 


(Foss). 


Pavane; 
50029. 
FRESCOBALDI: Toccata per l'Elevazione; MON- 
TEVERDI: Laetatus sum (Psalm for Cho., 
Organ & Organ); VIVALDI: Stabat Mater; 
Romana de Camera Orch. (Nucci), Simionato 

(contralto). Coloss. 1050. 

GERSHWIN: Concerto in F; Templeton, Cinn. 
Sym. Orch Johnson). Rem. 199-184. 

GLAZOUNOV: Valse de Concert No. 1, Op. 47: 
MYERBEER: Fackelianz No. 2; Abdre, 
Bavarian Radio Sym. Tele. 10’, 68014. 

GREEF: Four Old Flemish Songs; FRANCK: 
Psyche; Abdre, Belgian Radio Sym. Tele. 
66024. 

GURIDI: El Caserio; SERRANO: Alma de 
Dios; Soloists, Cho., Agrup acion Sinfonia 
(Torroba). Col. ML-4932. 

HALVORSEN: Passacaglia; MOZART: Di- 
vertimento in E flat, K. 563; Duo No. 2, K. 424; 
Heifetz, Primrose, Feuermann. Vict. LCT-1150. 
R.I. 


HANDEL: Water Music (complete); Hewitt 
Orch. Haydn Soc. 107. 

HANSON: Chorale and Alilelula; MENNIN: 
Canzona; PERSICHETTI: Psalm; REED: 


La Fiesta Mexicana; THOMSON: A Solemn 
Piece; Fennell 
Orch. Merc. 40011. 

HAYDN: Flute Concerto in D; TELEMANN: 
Suite in A mi. for Flute & Strings; Barwahser, 
Vienna Sym. Orch. (Paumgartner). Epic 3075. 

HAYDN: Quartets, Op. 76, Nos. 1-6; Budapest 
String Qt. Columbia 3-12”, SL-203. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 44 (Trauer); Sym- 
phony Ne 85 (La Reine); 
Sym. Orch. Epic 3059. 

HENKEMANS: Concerto for Violin; PIJPER: 
Concerto for Piano; Epigrams; Olof (violin), 
Henkemans (piano), van Beinum, Concert- 
gebouw Orch. Epic 3093 


Eastman—Rochester Sym. 


Sacher, Vienna 


HOLST: The Planets, Op. 32; Sargent, London 
Sym. Orch. Lond. LL-1019. 

KALMAN: Countess Maritza (complete); Soloists, 
Cho., Kegel, Radio Leipzig Orch. Urania 238, 

KHACHATURIAN: Concerto for Violin; Oistrakh, 
Natl. Phil Orch. (Khachaturian). Coloss. 
001. Also Magyar, Vienna Sym. Orch. (Moralt). 
Epic 3080. 

LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1; Totdentanz; Kilen- 
yi, RIAS Sym. Orch. (Perlea). Rem. 199-166, 

LISZT: Piano Concerto No. 1; WEBER: Kon- 
zeristueck in F mi.; Mildner, RIAS Sym. Orch. 
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(Rother). Tele. 66022. 

LISZT: Festklaenge; Hungaria; Radio Leipzig 
Orch. (Pflueger & Kleinert). Urania 7140 

LISZT: Hungarian Rhapsodies, Vol. 2; Borovsky 
(piano). Vox 8910. 

MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana (complete); 
Soloists, Teatro la Fenice Menezia Cho. & Orch 
Rem. 2-12”, 199-175. 

MENDELSSOHN: Violin Conceric, Op. 64; 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Violin Concerto, Op. 35; 
Gitlis, Pro Musica Sym. Orch. (Hollreiser). 
Vox 8840. 

MENDELSSOHN: Sonata No. 2 for Cello; SCHU- 
BERT: Sonata in A mi. (Arpeggione); Albin & 
Hellffer. Tele. 66015. 

MOZART: Concert Arias; Kmentt 
Vienna Sym. Orch. (Paumgartner). Epic 3076. 

MOZART: Concerto in E fl.. K. 271; Concerto 
in B flat, K. 450; Kempff (piano), Stuttgart 
Cham. Orch (Munchinger). Lond. LL-998. 

MOZART: Divertimenti in E fl., K. 252,— in F, K 
253;:—in B fl., K. 270;—in E fl., K. 289; Vienna 
Sym. Wind Ensemble (Paumgartner). Epic 
3081. 

OCKEGHEM: Missa Prolationum; Fleetwood 
Singers. Kings. 221 . 

PISTON: Symphony No. 3; Hanson, Eastman 
Rochester Sym. Orch. Merc. 40010. 

PONCHIELLI: Dance of the Hours; ROSSINI: 
La Scala die Sieta Overture; Andre, Belgian 
Radio Sym. Tele. 19’’ 68020. 

PROKOFIEV: Piano Concerto No. 2, Op. 16; 
Bolet, Johnson, Cinn. Sym. Orch. Rem. 199-182. 

PROKOFIEV: Quartet No. 1, Op. 50; SHOSTA- 
KOVICH: Quartet No. 1, Op. 48; Guilet Quar 
tet. MGM E-3113. 

PROKOVIEV: Scythian Suite,Op. 20; KODALY: 
Concerto for Orchestra; Dresden Phil. Orch 
(Bongartz). Urania 7138. 

PROKOVIEV: Semyon Kotko—Orch. Suite; Radio 
Berlin Sym. Orch. (Kleinert). Urania 7135. 

PUCCINI: Madama Butterfly—Orch. Suite; La 
Scala Orch. (Argento). Kings. 231. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: Concerto for Piano; 
Richter, Natl. Phil. Orch. (Kondrashin) ; TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 23; 
Gilels, Bolshoi Theatre Orch. (Samosud). Coloss 
158. 

ST. SAENS: Carnival of Animals; TCHAI- 
KOVSKY: The Swan Lake, Op. 20; Perlea 
RIAS Sym. Orch. Ren. 199-160. 

ST. SAENS: Symphony No. 3, Op. 87; van 
Otterloo, Hague Phil. Orch. Epic 3077. 

SCHUBERT: Impromptus, Op. 90, Nos. 1 & 3: 
Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 2; Laendler, Op. 18; 
Moments Musicaux; Scherzo in B flat; Lili 
Kraus (piano). Educo 3007. 

SCHUBERT: Quartet in D Mi. (Death & Maiden); 
Vienna Phil. Quartet. Tele. 66016. 

SCHUBERT: Quintet in A, Op. 114 (Trout): 
Pressler, Guilet String Qt. Members. MGM 
E-3128. 


SCHUBERT: Rosamunde, Op. 25—lIncidental 
Music; Vienna Cham. Choir, Vienna Sym. 
Orch. (Loibner). Epic 3063. 

SCHUBERT: Sonata in D, Op. 53; Sonata in E 
flat, Op. 122; Wuehrer (piano). Vox 8820. 
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SCHUBERT: Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99; SCHU- 
MANN: Trio No. 1 in D mi., Op. 63; Thibaud, 
Casals. Cortot. Vict. LCT-1141. R.I. 

SCHUMANN: Fantasia in C, Op. 17; Kinder- 
scenen, Op. 15; Clifford Curzon. Lond. LL-1009. 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 (Rhenish); 
Zecchi, Concertgebouw Orch. Epic 3092. 

SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, Op. 120; LISZT: 
Les Preludes; Paray, Detroit Sym. Orch. Merc 
50036. 

SHOSTAKOVICH: Trio in E mi., Op. 67; Ois 
trakh, Sadlo, Shostakovich; VAINBERG: 
Moldavian Rhapsody, Op. 47; Oistrakh & 
Yampolsky. Coloss. 011. 

SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 3, Op. 52; Symphony 
No. 7, Op. 105; Collins, London Sym. Orch. 
Lond. LL-1008, 

SMETANA: The _ Bartered Bride (complete); 
Prague Natl. Theatre Prod. Coloss. 2-12” 
160/161. 

STEIN: Hassidic Dances; WARD: Symphony 
Vo. 3; Johnson, Cinn. Sym. Orch. Rem. 199 
185. 

STRAUSS, Jois.: Polkas & Marches; Wellzes; 
Salmhoffer, Vienna Sym. Orch. Epic 3064 

STRAUSS, R.: Der Rosenkavalier (complete); 
Reining, Jurinac, Gueden, Weber. etc., Cho. 
Vienna Phil. Orch. (Kleiber). Lond. 4-12” 
LLA-22. 

STRAVINSKY: L'Histoire du Soldat; Ices Noces; 
Soloists, Vienna Cham. Choir & Instrun.entalists 
(Rossi). Vang. 452. 

TARTINI: Cencerto in F for Violin; Cencerto ti: 
1 mi for Violin; Schneiderhan, Adler, Vienna 
Orch. SPA 46, 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Nutcracker Suite No. 1; Vienna 
Sym. Orch. (Moralt); The Sleeping Beauty; 
Vienna Sym. Orch. (van Otterloo). Epic 3078 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F mi 
Op. 36; Andre, Belgian Radio Sym. Orch. Tele. 
66002. 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6, Op. 74 
Pathetique); Bernstein, Stadium Con. Orch 
Decca 9718; The Same; Kleiber, Paris Cons 
Orch. Lond. LL-920. 

TELEMANN: 12 Fantasias for Harpsichord; 
Elsner. Vox 8680. 

TEMPLETON: Quartet No. 1 for Strings; Phoenix 
Qt.; Trio for Flute, Oboe & Piano; Baker, Goltzer, 
Templeton. Eso. 533. 

THOMSON: Five Songs from Wm. Blake; Harrell 
baritone), Ormandy, Phila. Orch.; Three 
Pictures for Orch.; Thomson, Phila. Orch. Col. 
ML-4919, 

VERDI: Requiem; Nelli, Barbieri, di Stefano, 
Siepi, Shaw Chorale, Toscanini, NBC Sym. 
Orch. Vict. 2-12’ LM-6018. The Same; Solo- 

St. Hedwig's Cath. Choir, Fricsay, RIAS 
Sym. Orch. Decca 2-12” DX-118. 

VICTORIAL: Missa pro defunctus & Magnifica 
!V Toni; Leccor Choral Accad. Choir (Camil- 

icci). Vox 8930. 

VIVALDI: Concerto in B fl. for Bassoon; Concerto 
n C for Orch.; Symphony in B mi. for Strings; 
Montanari (bassoon), Orch. di Maestri di La 
Scala, (Ephrikian). Coloss. 1029. 
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WAGNER: The Flying Dutchman—Overture; 
Tannhaeuser—Overture. Col. 10’ AL-55. Die 
Meistersinger—Prelude; Rienzi—Overture. Col. 
10” AL-54. Szell, N. Y. Phil. Sym. Orch. 
Also all 4 selections on Col. ML-4918 

WAGNER:  Lohengrin—Prelude Act 3; Die 
Meistersinger—-Dance of Apprentices; Tann- 
haeuser—Prelude Act 3; Sebastian, RIAS Sym, 
Orch. Rem. 199-174. 

WEBER: Battle and Victory (Cantata); Sonoists, 
Radio Leipzig Cho. & Orch. (Kegel). Urania 
7126. 

WEBER: Der Freischuetz—Excer pts; Richter, 
Rother, Berlin Municipal Opera Orch. Tele. 
10” 68017. 

WEBER: Sonatas Nos. 1-6 for Violin; Ricci, 
Bussotti. Lond. LL-1006, 


Miscellaneous 

CHORAL MUSIC. Helsinki Univ. Cho. Rem. 
199-167. Sacred Music of the 17th Century 
by Gibbons, Philips, Locke; Purcell Perf. Soc. 
King.) Alleg. 3038. St. Francis of Assisi Choir. 
Vict. LCT-1123. R.I. 

GREGORIAN CHANTS:  Exulitet & Sacred 
Polyphuny: Immaculate Conception Seminary. 
Gregorian :¥' DS-1. Gregorian Masses Nos. 
+ & 11, Credo 4; Pius X Choir. Greg. 10” PX-3. 
Gregorian Masses Nes. 5, 12, 17, 18; Pius X Choir. 
Greg. 10’ PX-4. Gregorian Chants; Mt. Angel 
Seminary Gregorian Choir. Greg. 12” MA-1. 
Missa de Angelis No. 8; Missa cum Jubilo No. 9; 
Pius X Choir. Greg. PX-2. Requiem Mass: 
Pius X Choir. Greg. PX-1. Sacred Polyphony; 
Gregorian Inst. Choir. Greg. 10’° PM-1. Gre- 
gorian Chants; Stanbrook Abbey Choir; Greg. 
2 10” SA-1. 

ORGAN RECITAL: Heitmann (Bach, Boehm, 
Buxtei.ide, etc Tele. 66009 

SPANISH MUSIC: Yepes (guitar Lond. LL- 
1042. 

SAXOPHONE RECITAL: Mule Lond. 10” 
LS-986. CLARINET RECITAL: Delecluse. 
Lond. 10’ LS-987. TROMBONE RECITAL: 
Masson Lond. 10” LS-989. TRUMPET 
RECITAL: Menardi. Lond. 10” LS-988. 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The American 
Record Guide, published monthly at Easton, Pa., 
for Oct. 1, 1954. The names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Peter Hugh Reed, 
115 Reed Ave.. Pelham, N. Y.; Editor, Peter 
Hugh Reed, 115 Reed Ave., Pelham, N. Y.; 
Managing editor, Paul Girard, P.O. Bldg. No. 
11, Pelham, N. Y.; Business manager, James 
Lyons, P.O. Bldg. No. 11, Pelham, N. Y. The 
owner is: Peter Hugh Reed, 115 Reed Ave., 
Pelham, N. Y. The known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. (signed) 
Peter Hugh Reed. Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 18th day of October, 1954, James G. Porcelly, 
Notary Public in the State of New York, Appointed 
for Westchester County. My commission expires 
March 30, 1956 
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EXCHANGE & MART 





Rates to subscribers 10c per word. Non-subscrib- 
ers, dealers and all auction sales 15c a word. 


MPORTED SUPRAPHON LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS are available at $4.95 (10’') and $5.95 
(12”) postpaid in U.S. A. from Herber: B. W. 
Field, Dealer & Importer of -corded Classical 
Music, 550 Court St, Reading. Pa. U.S. A. 


THOUSANDS OF VOCAL RECORDS, including 

3&T's, Fonotipia’s Pathes, HMV's, Odeons, etc. 
Always available Fisher, 174 Ellerdine Road, 
Hounslow, Middlesex. England 


WANTED: Recordings 78 by Wittrisch, 
Roswaenge, Schmidt Lemni Klose, Frind, 
Cebotari, Giannini, Husch Oswell, 
Box 931, Mobile, Ala 


Gene 


LABEL STRIPS: legibly 
to spine f LP record covers 
or glue 10c each List composers and titles 
clearly, and enclose stamped, self-addressed en 
velope J. Stoikowitz 1599 Kenilworth Ave., 
Calumet Citv. JI! 


nd-lettered Apply 
with cellophane tape 


\lbums 
Sacriice. 


New York 


PRIVATE COLLECTION assical 78 
(M & DM). Single Mint cor io 
2Sc disc. Surgical Store, 4 E 
City Hours 9 to 6 Daily 


WHILE THEY LAST: 
Leopold Stokowst 
tn Rel 
LPs of 


can Rec 


ution to Modern Grooves 


1953 (Reviewers Choice). 


10 cents each 
rd Guide, P. O. Bldg., No. 11, Pelham 


INDICES 


to 
The American Record Guide 


INDEX — Vol. 19, 50c 


INDEX — Vol. 18, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 17, 50c 
INDEX — Vol. 16, 35c 
INDEX — Vol. 15, 25c 
INDEX — Vol. 14, 25c 
INDEX — Vol. 13, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 12, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 11, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 10, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 9, 15c 
INDEX — Vol. 8, 20c 
INDEX — Vol. 7, 20c 


Indices from Vols. 1 to 6 also available.) 
Send stamps or money order 


Write for prices of back copies still in print. 


Pamphlet copies of important technical articles 
bi Talks About Music and its Reproduction, also Needie Points 
illustrated 


by Isabel Capps. Also 100 Best 


‘send stamps). The Ameri- 


New York. 




















